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PREFACE. 



A BOOK on rabbits does not present to its Author 
much matter for a preface ; however, there are a few 
words which may not prove out of place in this 
page, and I can also do justice here to those who 
have so willingly given me their aid. 

Some years ago, when I started as a rabbit 
fancier, I purchased two publications which treated 
on rabbits, the price of each being the same as 
that of this book, I regret to say that I found 
in them hardly any information worth having; 
indeed, they misled me, and I then made up my 
mind to find out matters for myself, and on some 
future occasion to publish them for the benefit of 
others. Having after several years' practical ex- 
perience come to the conclusion that I knew many 
things about rabbits which would prove of assistance 
to the inexperienced, I set to work and penned the 
following chapters, which I hope will lead rather 
than mislead my readers. 

1 have alluded to those who have so kindly 
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helped me. I am chiefly indebted to Messrs. H. 
Woods, W. Radford, G. Carvill, and A. E. Enfield, 
and I here express to them my most sincere thanks. 
Those into whose hands this book passes will also, 
I am sure, be glad . to have an opportunity of 
learning the opinions of gentlemen who have made 
rabbits for many years the study of their leisure 
hours, and who will deserve the title of the " Eminent 
Breeders and Exhibitors." 

R. O. E. 
** Fearnhead," Bex;ley. 
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RABBITS. 



CHAPTER I. 

ORIGIN. 



The Rabbit, Rabbet, Coney, or Cony, is a small creature 
known by naturalists as a rodent quadruped. Every one 
of course knows that a quadruped is an animal possessed 
of four feet, and a rodent a gnawing animal 

The words "rabbit" and "rabbet" I believe come from 
a Dutch word signifying something which burrows or 
makes a defensive home under the ground. '* Coney " and 
" cony " come from the Spanish conejoy a rabbit ; or they 
might easily have been derived from the Latin cuniculus, 
or the Dutch and Belgian konin or konyn^ all meaning 
a rabbit. Other foreign names for the rabbit are conigho, 
Italian; coelho, Portuguese; kaninchen, German; kanin, 
Swedish ; kanme, Danish ; cwingen^ Welsh, and, accord- 
ing to one authority, ancient British also. 

Pliny in his Natural History tells of how the Balearic 
Isles became so infested with wild rabbits that the in- 
habitants had to apply to Emperor Augustus of Rome 
(for it was in his time) for assistance from his troops. 
At the present time we hear of much the same thing 
in Australia. Matters will never reach such a crisis as 
that in England, although in some of the forests, heaths, 
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and parks of this country one cannot go many yards by 
moonlight without seeing, as it seems, myriads of 

" Bobbing rabbits, 
Their white tails glancing.'* 

George Eliot in one of her works says that ** animals 
are such agreeable friends — they ask no questions, they 
pass no criticisms." Rabbits, although not very com- 
panionable, are far more pleasant to keep than any otiier 
fancy animal or bird I know of, for one great reason — 
and that is, they neither bark, crow, squeak, nor make any 
noise which is in any way likely to disturb their owner or 
owner's neighbours. 

I am able to state with great pleasure that the rabbit 
fancy is, to a great extent, on the increase. Year after 
year more and more shows are held, and classes are 
better filled. Rabbit-keeping may without any danger 
be carried on by anybody over twelve years of cige, and, 
indeed, it is a pursuit which might to an advantage be 
more encouraged amongst boys. Boys, of course, are 
much better adapted to the keeping of animals and birds 
than girls are. 

All our nearest Continental neighbours seem to be 
turning their attention to fancy rabbits among other 
fancy creatures. On the other side of the Atlantic rabbits 
are now being sought after and kept as domestic pets. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE HUTCH OR HOUSE. 

On any one determining in his own mind lo keep 
rabbits, the first point for consideration is as to where and 
in what the rabbits are to be kept. Hutches, of course, 
are the first things that occur to the mind, but how, and 
of what these hutches are to be constructed, is the second 
and deeper thought, as, to an amateur, rabbit-hutch 
building is not the easiest thing out, as it seems to be 
considered by the majority of people who start as rabbit- 
keepers and breeders. 

A large number of the male populace of England in 
their boyhood, and no mean number in their manhood, 
have tried their luck at the precarious (precarious lo 
them) business of rabbit-keeping, but alas ! how many 
have in a greater or less time given it up I There are 
some, of course, who have been forced through real 
want of time, or through going to live in a town house 
with no garden, and many other good reasons, to [lart 
with their rabbits, but many, I regret lo say, get rid of 
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their rabbits because they have such bad luck with them. 
They won't breed, and they die, and indeed, these people 
do present such a catalogue of horrors, that anybody 
who intended keeping rabbits might easily be frightened 
out of all desire of anything of the sort. And why is it 
these people have such ill luck, whilst so many others 
are having almost all the success at their hobby that they 
could desire ? It is easily explained. It is for want of 
care and attention, and, above all, want of proper shelter 
for their rabbits ; for good warm hutches keep away the 
damp and cold, which of course are great enemies to the 
rabbit, and hutche§ with proper ventilation and drainage 
carry away from the rabbits many impurities which are so 
fatal to them. From the reasons I have just given, and 
many others, I advise all rabbit beginners to start with 
good homes for their pets, and also let me strongly 
advise all who are "oldsters" at rabbit-keeping, but 
nevertheless have not good hutches, to at once procure 
such, as in the long run I am perfectly sure they will 
be found the cheapest. 

Where space is limited hutches may be built in 
stacks, that is to say, several hutches may be constructed 
one on the top of the other, so forming a block or stack 
of hutches. W hen, however, there is plenty of room for 
the number of hutches required, each to stand separate, 
it is best that they should so do, as no doubt it is more 
healthy for the inmates. Hutches may be placed out of 
doors all the year round, but of course they must be so 
constructed as to keep out inclement weather as much 
as is possible. When the rabbit-keeper can obtain the 
use of an empty stable or shed, which is or which can be 
made free from draughts, it is better, far better, to stand 
the hutches in such for many reasons, the first of which is 
that it so materially helps to exclude all draughts during 
winds and wet. 

Several varieties of the rabbit require differently-con- 
structed hutches from the ordinary ones ; for instance, 
Lops require extra warmth throughout the year, and in 
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the winter months it is often necessary to apply artificial 
heat for the preservation and breeding of stock which 
are very highly bred and consequently very delicate. 
Again, the large varieties— such as the Belgian Hare, the 
Patagonian, etc. — require a more roomy hutch, especially 
for breeding purposes, than do varieties of a smaller size, 
like the Silver tribes, Dutch, and so on. It is well to 
have a particular hutch constructed for Angoras, for the 
welfare of which it is very necessary to have as much 
moisture drained off as is possible. 

When hutches are placed out of doors find for them 
as warm a corner as possible, and one that does not face 
the north or east, but rather the sunny south. It is 
also a matter of importance, when selecting a spot for 
a colony, to choose one which is more or less airy 
throughout the year ; never, for instance, decide on a 
corner where rain continually drops from off some roof 
or tree, and always avoid holes where the rain and wet 
collects and slowly soaks away ; however, this last trouble 
may often be overcome by making a blind drain a few 
yards off, and by a slighc hollow in the ground carry 
the offending wet from under the hutches to the said 
drain. Out-door hutches should have slanting roofs, 
after the mode of the one in the illustration, which 
illustration, by-the-bye, is of a Lop breeding hutch. There 
is but little difference between a Lop breeding hutch and 
any other variety breeding hutch, with the exception of 
the one intended for the Lops being made a little 
warmer, and, if possible, with some contrivance lur 
artificial heating. 

A hutch should be made of stout deal. It is essential 
ihat the wood should be planed smooth, as rough and 
splintered wood hutches are often the cause of rabbits 
tearing themselves ; besides, insects are able to secrete 
themselves in rough wood, when, were it smooth, they 
would be washed or brushed away. It is very necessary 
to have well- seasoned wood. The slanting roof to an 
out-door hutch should bi: covered with tarr>:d felt. 
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Before tacking on the felt the boards should be well 
painted and a.llowed to dry. In the roof of the hutch 
given in ihe illustration will be found a trap-door, the 
edges of which should have india-rubber on them so 
as to exclude as much wet, etc., as possible ; this trap- 
door should be made of wood, and inside it should be 
made a glass window, so that the inmates may be ex- 
amined without admitting the cold, damp, or any 
other evil which might prove disastrous to the young 
rabbits in their nest, as this window is for the purpose 
of having a quiet peep to see that all matters are well 
after the doe's accouchement. The use of the wooden 
trap over the glass window is to exclude the daylight, and 
also to prevent such a thing as the glass being blown 
in on some extra-boisterous night. 

The floor of the hutch should incHne backward, so 
as to allow of the wet and other debrh passing through 
holes in the back of the hutch into a drain which should 
run the full length of the back of the hutch, and at last 
discharge its contents into a small pail kept for that 
purpose ; slight grooves in the floor of the hutch also 
assist in carrying off the wet. 

The door with the open wire bars leads into the outer 
compartment, where the doe is during the day and 
where she is fed ; the dotted lines show where a division 
should come between the inner and outer compartments 
^^^ An opening about a foot square should be cut at the end 
^^^^L of the division. 

^^^^B The inner or breeding compartment of the hutch 
^^^^V should have altogether four ways into it : one, the 
^^^^ aperture in division just treated upon ; two, the trap-door 
P in the roof; three, another door made at the end of the 

I front of the hutch, which should be opened in the event 

I of there being anything wrong in the nest of young ; — 

I the bottom of this door must come some way from the 

I bottom of the hutch, so as to prevent the nest and young 

I falling out when the doe has deposited them against 

^^^^ :hc front of the hutch ; — the last opening is a trap which 
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goes the whole length of the inner compartment by 
way of facilitating the domestic matters of the rabbit- 
keeper as regards the cleaning out of the hutch. 

Success in rabbit -rearing to a large extent depends 
upon the way in which the hutches ate kept and venti- 
lated. The illustration shows at one end a perforated zinc 
Tentilator, and this one, together with the open bars of 
the door, will be sufficient for the outer compartment. 
The inner compartment has two zinc ventilators — one 
under the eaves of the apex of the roof correspondmg 
with the one in the outer division end ; the other, as 
shown in the illustration, should come just over door 
number three. 

The buck requires a hutch of much the same de- 
scription ; indeed, the only actual difference is, that the 
trap-door and window in the roof may be taken away 
altogether, and the boards of the roof allowed to cover 
the space The front of the inner compartment should 
have but one door, a solid wooden one, which, when 
opened, will allow of the hutch being properly cleaned 

Some people have a large hutch made for the recep- 
tion of. young rabbits when they are first weaned. If 
placed out of doors, such a hutch should have an inner 
and outer compartment ; otherwise, a single-roomed hutch 
or run will be all that is necessary. 

When hutches are being constructed all the door 
frames and so on should be covered with sheet-zinc to 
prevent them being gnawed away by the rabbits. Many 
other points must be borne in miml by the rabbit-hutch 
builder ; however, he will not come to any great difficulty 
if the plans laid down in this chapter are thoroughly 
carried ouL The four chief points to be reniembered 
are— the exclusion of all draughts, the exclusion of 
inclement weather, thorough drainage, and thorough 
ventilation. 

Hutches should be painted outside twice every year, 
whilst once a month will not be too often to lime-wash 
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the interior, 't'he roof will require to be tarred once 
in every twelve months. 

Some fanciers make racks in their hutches for hay; 
this plan I could never make answer. I like wooden 
troughs for the oats or bran, earthenware dishes for all 
the moist foods, so that they may be washed every time 
after use. The floor of the hutch I find best for roots, 
green, and hay or clover. The oat troughs should be as 
plain as possible, made of wood lined with tin, and 
heavily leaded underneath, so as to prevent their being 
overturned. 

It will be found a good plan to have a lock on all 
the hutches, in particular those set aside for breeding 
purposes, for people who have curious and inquiring 
minds are often the cause of the loss of a whole litter 
through disturbing a doe, or leaving the hutch door open. 



CHAPTER III. 

FEEDING. 



Next comes one of the most important features in 
rabbit-keeping — viz., feeding. All who keep animals of 
any sort, rabbits in particular, will find in the long run 
^ how much cheaper it is to give good sound food. Never 
offer a rabbit an article of food again which it has once 
refused, for even if they take it and eat it, they will never 
finish it with a relish. 

Rabbit breeders must always remember and stricdy 
adhere to the rule of feeding first any does with young, 
next any young ones, then does in kindle and does not 
m kindle, and last^ any bucks over three months old. 

Rabbits must be fea twice daily, and may be fed three 
times a day, but never more. Rabbits in a wild state 
seldom feed at times other than the evening, night, and 
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arly morning, and if the same rules be followed out 
with rabbits kept in hutches, it would, I believe, be to 
the very great advantage of the hreeJer ; however, as 
during bad weather and other limes it is hardly con- 
venient to so narrowly follow out the laws of nature, it 
is well to make a rule for oneself — to feed when only 
two meals are given at about an interval of twelve hours, 
say from about seven to eight in the morning and about 
the same hour in the evening. It would be found an 
advantageous plan to feed rabbits after otje's own meals — 
at breakfast, and again after tea or supper, as the case 
may be ; when rabbits are fed thrice daily, the middle 
meal should be given about three o'clock p.m., and 
the rabbits' supper hour should be made an hour or two 
later. The only classes of rabbits which require three 
daily meals are those which are very highly bred, such 
as Lops, reared in heat, and does which are about to 
have young, or does which have young. 

"A time for everything, and everything to time," is 
a rule never to be broken by rabbit-keepers who wish 
to be successful. Regularity, not only as regards the 
time of feeding but the food given, must be well 
observed ; for instance, all moist or green food must not 
be given one day and all dry the next. A menu for 
rabbits fed twice daily is as follows: — first meal, moist 
food and corn ; second meal, green food, and hay or 
clover. For a rabbit having three meals a day : — first, 
moist food and corn ; second, green in a small quantity ; 
last, root or green again with plenty of clover or hay. 
Enough oats should be given at the first meal to last 
the day. If a moderate number be kept, the feeder will 
soon get to know the amount of oats to give each 
individual rabbit. Once in every three days it is well 
to leave moist food out of the bill of fare, and adopt 
roots in lieu thereof. 

If a visit be made to any rabbitry from about ten in 
the morning to four or five in the afternoon, bunny will 
be fouad indulging in slumbers, and as those are the 
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hours during which nature intends them to sleep, it 
hardly seems right to disturb them for a midday meal ; 
however, it is no uncommon thing now for fanciers of old 
standing to adopt the plan of giving three meals daily. 

I have several times in this chapter alluded to moist, 
green, and dry foods, so will now proceed to explain 
what I mean. Moist food is such as has been mixed 
with water into a thick paste ; for instance, a bran mash, 
which no doubt all the readers of this chapter know of. 
Of the articles which go to make moist food for rabbits 
I think perhaps middlings stands at the head of the 
list ; barley-meal I consider contains more flesh-making 
matter, but it is not all rabbits that will eat barley-meal, 
whilst very few, indeed, will refuse middlings. Middlings 
should be mixed with warm water into a stiff paste, and 
given when cool enough for the rabbit to take, or when 
quite cold. Barley-meal must be made with boiling 
water, and given in the same manner. Toppings is only 
another name given by many people to middlings; 
however, there is a slight difference, middlings con- 
taining rather more flour than toppings. Bran mixed 
the same way, so forming a bran mash, may at times be 
given in the place of any of the former mentioned, only 
care must be taken to squeeze out as much of the wet 
with which it has been mixed as possible. Other 
substances, such as Indian meal, oatmeal, etc., may once 
and again be given in the place of the articles particularly 
mentioned, but, however, not as a rule. A teaspoonful, 
or rather less, of moist sugar may once and again be 
put with middlings, toppings, or barley-meal to keep the 
rabbit fat and well. Cold boiled potatoes and tea-leaves 
may also be mixed with any moist food ; some rabbits, 
however, will not eat a mixture of this sort. Troughs 
in which moist food is given should be washed out at 
least twice a week. 

Next comes the all-essential green food, which is a 
matter of no small importance for the welfare of bunny. 
Green food may be divided into two parts — viz., first, 
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actual green leaves ; and secondly, roots. Of the former 
of these two 1 think dandelion stands at the head of the 
list, being mild, soft, appetising, and for does with young-, 
invaluable for its milk-producing properties. Some 
object to dandelion, as they say it often gives rise to 
red-water in rabbits ; however, I have given it to my 
rabbits for days together on and off for years, and as yet 
have not had any ill effect from it. Chicory, which may 
be grown to very great advantage in any garden where 
rabbits are kept, will be found much the same as 
dandelion i indeed, perhaps the slight difference between 
them lies in the fact of its being rather the better of 
the two, and I should have for that reason placed it at the 
head of my green food list but that it is not everybody 
who knows chicory or has a garden to grow it in. Cow- 
parsley may with care be used to a great extent in 
rabbitries during the summer months, though never 
after it has bloomed and the bloom died away. Great 
care must be taken when picking cow-parsley not to 
pick in mistake hemlock {Conium mcKulatum), which 
being an umbelliferous plant like cow-parsley, may easily 
be taken for it ; however, no mistake need be made, as 
hemlock is the only plant of the Untbdtifera tribe which 
has a smooth round stem, spotted with a dark purple 
colour ; its leaves are also of a darker shade, and give 
out a stronger smell when bruised than cow-parsley. 

Lettuce with many people is a favourite green food . 
for rabbits ; however, from its extremely watery nature 
it is not good for rabbits, other than does whose 
milk supply requires extra keeping up. Cabbage leaves 
and stalks are much relished by rabbits, and indeed 
are very good for keeping them in condition ; however, 
anybody who has tried cannot doubt the fact that 
rabbits fed on cabbage emit a stronger and more un- 
pleasant odour than rabbits fed on anything mild, such 
as chicory, dandelion, etc. Groundsel will at times entice 

rabbit to eat when all other food fails. Garden parsley 
IjFetroselinum sativum) may be given at such times 
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as when a stimulant is required, but is bad for rabbits if 
given as a rule. Carrot tops may be freely given. 
Clover, owing to the amount of saccharine matter which 
it contains, is a valuable food for assisting to bring 
rabbits into good condition, also for does when suckling 
their young ; however, it should be given only in limited 
quantities to young rabbits, as if given ad lib., it is likely 
to produce pot-belly. The well-known tare ( Vicia 
kirsuta) may be given to rabbits. Colts-foot (Rumex 
obtusifoiius)\s recommended by some people for rabbits; 
in the same way some advise the use of hog-weed. 
Pea-shells and haulm can be given to rabbits when they 
are obtainable. Much garden refuse, in the way of 
strawberry leaves, rose shoots, raspberry shoots, etc., 
will be found of great use in the rabbitry. Of course 
rabbits may have grass ; however, when kept in hutches, 
and partaking of many dainties, rabbits seem to lose their 
natural taste for grass. Celery stalks and tops will be 
much relished by all rabbits ; however, from their heating 
nature, they should only be given as a treat rather 
than staple food. Herbs of all sorts must be given with 
the like precaution on the same account. I might with 
ease cover several pages with the names of plants edible 
for rabbits ; indeed, almost anything green may be given 
them. Of course, however, there are some exceptions, 
amongst which I name laurel, dahlia, geranium, foxglove, 
poppy, chrysanlhemum, and hemlock, the last named 
being a sure poison for rabbits if they are given enough 
for a good meal. Among other green articles with which 
rabbits may be fed are sound ripe apples. Sowthisile 
I have forgotten to enumerate amongst the milk- 
making green food for does with young. 

The great thing when feeding with green food of any 
sort is to be very careful lo never give any that is sour, 
stale, or at all wit, as in wet green-meat lies the root of 
the many evils to which rabbits are so prone. In the 
event of having no green of the right sort ready when 
leeding, give to each adult rabbit about a table spoonful 



of fresh water, or better sdll, the same quantity of milk 
and water, about half-and-half. Give the same to young 
rabbits in proportion to their age. It must be borne in 
mind that acorns will not do for rabbits as food, although 
very valuable as medicine for them. The same applies 
to oak leaves and strips, also to the common yellow 
broom {Sarothamnus scoparus). 0( the roots which 
rabbits may partake of, none come near the carrot. 
Carrots may be given either whole or sliced ; those which 
have a good wholesome carroty smell I find are the best. 
Rabbits are very fond of carrot, and will often take one 
in their mouths, and in great glee run round and round 
the hutch with it before eating it. Turnips will be 
found very useful during the late autumn and winter 
months ; however, they cause rabbits to smell much 
more strongly than they would do if given other 
food. Those that are white and crisp and nffi woolly 
when cut are the best. Swedes and mangold-wurzel may 
be given in limited quantities, but as they are of an 
opening nature, care must be taken. Beet may also be 
given once and again as a change, for the sake of the 
faitening saccharine matter which it contains. Dried 
chicory-root will be found useful at times. Parsnips 
may always be given to rabbits. Lastly come the dry 
foods, and this is one of many cases where the last is 
not the least, for without dry food of some sort rabbits 
in hutches would very soon all be extinct, as green and 
even moist foods may be looked upon to a great extent 
as only digesters for dry food. Corn (oats) must be 
looked upon as the first and best of dry foods for rabbits ; 
however, 1 consider that good clover and hay run oats very 
close. If, through any mistake, I am left without clover 
or hay for my rabbits, I feel at a loss to know what to 
give, and am not in comfort again until my loft is noce 
more filled. 

Oats, when good, should have a clean, white, full, and 
rounded appearance ; they siiould also be as free as po^f- 
sible from dust and other seeds, and should weigh about 



forty pounds to the bushel. Oats lightly crushed, so as 
to allow of easy masticatioa, are almost invaluable for 
young rabbits, both whilst with their mother and when 
they are first weaned. Indian corn or maize I never give 
rabbits, being a food which they never obtain in a wild 
state, and besides that, I find it does not agree with 
them. Buckwheat, or what is in some parts known by 
the name of brank, I do not consider good food for 
rabbits ; barley is best given in the form of barley-meal ; 
wheat is too expensive to give rabbits, ind it is also 
liable to swell in their insides. Dry bran, which of late 
has been so much despised by many fanciers, I place 
great faith in, and consider that at least once a week it 
should take the place of oats. A short time ago on 
looking round a friend's rabbitry 1 observed what very 
first-class condition all his rabbits were in, and on making 
a remark on the subject, I was astonished at his inform- 
ing me that they had no dry food but hay and bran, does 
with young excepted, upon which occasion they were 
well fed with good oats. Good dry brown clover, free 
from all sourness, mustiness, and mildew, should be 
given to rabbits almost every day. Rabbits will at tinges 
eat a good deal of straw ; sweet meadow hay should be 
made a staple food, in particular for the lai^e-sized 
varieties. Beans should seldom be given on account of 
their being so heating to the blood. Grey peas, which 
are much of the same nature as beans, may, if soaked for 
twenty-four hours and then well strained, be given just 
once and again. 

Kice should not be given to rabbits in any other than 
small quantities, as it is not at all nutritious. Brewers' 
' grains, unless very fresh, will often turn sour on a rabbit's 
stomach, so I should not advise the use of them at 
any lime. Crusts of bread, though rather binding, may 
alwa)S be given to rabbits. .Oilcake (if they will eat it) 
may be given to strong common rabbits, but not, how- 
ever, if they are for table purposes, as it will give them 
an oily flavour. There are not many patent foods for 
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"Tabbits ; however, I have just been trying some rabbit- 
meal, and find it good, and can thoroughly recommend 
its use once or twice weekly in the rabbitry. It is 
prepared by Mr. T. Lambert, of Hadlow, Kent. 
Thorley's weD-known cattle food is used in small 
quantities in some rabbitries. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE MANAGEMENT OF THE BUCK. 

Before saying anything about the breeding doe it may 
"be as well to give a short chapter on the management of 
the male rabbit (which is called the buck), as a mis- 
managed buck will in many cases prove as disastrous to 
the young fancier as a mismanaged doe. 

Bucks, in general, are looked upon as being rude, 
tough, and unruly fellows. However, I cannot say that 
such is the case with mine; indeed, I think in most 
ca?es they are more docile, friendly, and affectionate 
than the does. At the time of writing this I have in my 
possession a buck who will come out of his hutch on 
being called, will lick my face or hands, and upon 
word of command wilt jump again into his hutch and 
await further orders, I might mention that the buck I 
have just alluded to has travelled many times, to shows 
at distances running into several hundreds of miles ; thus 
it seems that exhibiting at least does not interfere with a 
rabbit's good temper, or good health too, anybody 
might add who could see him. 

The description of a proper hutch for the buck to 
dwell in will be found in the chapter on Hutches, 
Bucks must always be kept as far apart from the does as 
possible, and, at the very least, quite out of their sight. 
If a buck is obliged to be kept in a slack of hutches, 
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he should be placed in the top one, and the floor be 
covered with zinc. 

Never allow two bucks (when they have been once 
parted) to meet, as many a good buck has been quite spoilt 
through a fight, even although the fight was stopped a? 
soon as observed. 

A buck should never be made any use of for breeding 
purposes until fully nine months old. Of course he could 
breed when six or even five months old, and bucks 
are often used at that age; however, let him be of 
a highly fancy or of a very common variety, it will be 
found the cheapest and best plan in the long run to keep 
a buck until at least nine months old. Many leading 
fanciers keep their bucks a year, and es-en fourteen 
months before use. One great thing to be remembered 
is that bucks seldom improve in any way (colour ex- 
cepted) after having been once made use of. It should 
not be forgotten when mating rabbits that the progeny 
will in most cases show more of the stamp of the buck 
than of the doe. 

In selecting a buck choose one that is in the prime of 
life — broad-chested, large-headed, straight on all limbs, 
etc. ; also he should have a clear and full eye. and a 
general healthy and bright appearance. The Aouth and 
teeth should be looked at. As there is no way of telling 
the age of rabbits, reliance must be put in the person 
selling ; however, the toe nails, even though they have 
been cut, together with the mouth and general appear- 
ance, will soon form some guide as to the age to a 
practised eye. 

The buck rabbit is a polygamous animal, and one will 
be sufficient for quite ten does, and for that reason 
should be as good a rabbit as can be obtained. A 
buck when used once should be kept at least one day 
before being again used. Some bucks are spoilt through 
insufficient usage. If used with moderation, a buck will 
breed, for five good years. Never work a buck when 
moulting. 
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Most people, even though not fanciers, have heard 
of the great prolific powers of the rabbit. If a doe 
could be found strong enough to stand it, I believe she 
might be brought to produce as many as ten or even 
eleven litters of young in one year. In order to effect 
such a monstrosity as this the young of each litter would 
have to be removed at least the first day after birlh, and 
the doe fed on such foods as would allow of her being 
again mated on the day following that on which she gave 
birth to her young. However, this matter is not worth 
saying more about, as I should not thinlc that there is 
any one foolhardy enough in the whole world to 
attempt such a (as I before called it) monstrosity. 

When a doe brings up her own offspring, five litters in 
a year are all that should be allowed, and indeed, five 
is almost one too many. If a doe is a fancy one three 
litters in a year are ample, and in reality many breeders. 
Lops in particular, only have tfto litters from each doe 
in the year, and it will t>e seen that they cannot have out 
of a doe more than three litters in twelve months, one 
of which she would only just have given birth to in that 
time, when it is remembered that the young are often 
left with the doe for four months from the time they are 
bom. 

One pair of rabbits could be made the originators, 
with fair and natural breeding, of no less than two 
hundred and forty rabbits in one year, all of which, 
if allowed to multiply with freedom, would produce in 
five years, in round figures, about one million eight 
hundred thousand rabbits ; thus one pair of rabbits, in 
a fairly long life, might see nearly two millions of their 
grandchildren. There should, of course, be an unUmited 
number of " greats " before the word grandchildren, but 
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as I nearly failed in ray calculation of the number of 
rabbits, I thought it best not to go too closely into their 
eicact relationship, in case I should quite fail ; besides, 
family matters to that extent might become rather mono- 
tonous to my readers. 

When selecting a doe for breeding care must be taken 
to find out something, if possible, of her pedigree ; at 
least, beware of one which is in-bred. If you wish to 
in-breed your stock do so yourself, rather than buy 
animals already in-bred and having tainted blood. The 
size to be selected depends gready upon the variety, 
so before buying a doe read the chapter which treats 
upon her variety. Always pick a doe for breeding with a 
clear bright eye, a broad and handsome chest, legs and 
limbs all straight, and hind legs not carried too far in 
nor too far out. 

I have just mentioned :n-breeding, which is a matter 
of no small importance to rabbit fanciers. We often see 
and hear of rabbits whose marks are wonderfully correct, 
and would have done wonders in the show pen but for 
their having in-knees. Now I assert, and I believe I am 
quite correct in doing so, that three parts of the rabbits 
so deformed have been in-and-in -bred. Now and again 
both in-knees and out-knees result from weakness of the 
mother of the rabbits so affected, or perhaps they happen 
to be the weak rabbits of otherwise strong Utters, for in 
general there will be found in every litter of rabbits one 
weak one (the last born), as in litters of pigs, where there 
will frequently be found what in some parts is termed 
" the parson's pig." 

Some varieties, such as Lops, Belgian Hares, and Pata- 
gonians, will not admit of the practice of in-breeding 
being tried on them, as size is one of the points which 
go to obtain them a good place in the show pen, for 
without doubt in-breeding tends greatly to diminish the 
size of rabbits, and it is for that reason Dutch are 
so much in-bred. In-breeding is not only used in Dutch 
to obtain diminutive size, but also employed to great 
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advantage in obtaining the long- sought- for and long- 
bred-after markings and points of perfection ; the Silver 
tribes are, as a rule, closely bred ; likewise are Himalayans. 
Do not my readers imagine for a moment that you have 
only to cross brother and sister rabbit, or mother and 
SOD rabbit, and so on, to obtain a perfect specimen fit 
for any competition, for if such you try, sad will be the 
fate of your rabbits ; successful in-breeding is an art 
understood but by few, misunderstood by many. How is 
it that certain people can breed so much better speci- 
mens of certain rabbits than can others ? It is because 
after years, in many cases, of toil they have learnt how 
to cross rabbits, how closely they may breed without 
danger, and they have also learnt to destroy ill-marked 
and ill-formed rabbits which nature never wanted, and 
indeed, they understand what is meant by, and assist 
"the survival of the fittest." 

Does may be bred from as soon after they are fully 
five months old as their owner likes ; does left until they 
are six or even seven months before they are mated will 
be found to have better young ones — especially after 
about their third litter — than does which commence 
motherly duties at an earlier stage of life. 

When mating rabbits the doe should always be placed 
in the buck's hutch, and never vice versd ; they should 
only be together a few minutes. If any inexperienced 
fancier wants to mate a rabbit for the first time he will 
do well to obtain the services of an old hand, who will 
explain in a few words many matters which cannot be 
put in print ; it is not at all necessary that the ex- 
pounder in this matter should be any one who only 
keeps fancy stock. 

The period of gestation in rabbits is in common 
thirty-one days ; this, however, is not always the case, as 
thirty days is all that some does go ; twenty-eight is the 
shortest time, and thirty-three the longest time that I 
personally have known a doe to go. Thirty-one days, 
as I have said, may in general be considered the time; 
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however, on. the twenty-ninth day from that on which 
the doe visited the buck, thoroughly cleanse out the 
hutch, and give a good bed of sweet meadow hay. 
Nervous beginners at rabbit-breeding need not fear that 
the doe will not know what to do with the hay in order 
to make a warm bed for the expected ones. The first 
operation on the part of the doe is that of biting up and 
collecting the hay in her mouth and conveying it to the 
corner where she has decided to place the young, and 
there constructing the outer walls of what in the end 
proves to be the most snug of nests ; next the good 
creature strips her breast of its soft downy fur, and with 
that lines the interior of the cradle or nest intended for 
her babies. I do not care for does who make their nest 
any sooner than twenty-four hours before the arrival of 
the little ones. Before going further let me advise all 
rabbit breeders, whether on a large or small scale, to keep 
a stud book, and therein enter all particulars as to 
breeding. In order that this stud book may be correctly 
kept, all rabbits intended to be made use of for breeding 
purposes should be named; besides, I find it makes 
rabbit-keeping more interesting when each rabbit has 
its own name. 

I give a specimen of my stud book : — 



Doe's 

Name. 



Date of 
Mating. 


Buck's 
Name. 


Date. Doe 

should 

have Young. 

(31 days.) 


Date Doe 
has Young. 


Number 
of Young. 




> 









Litter 
Number. 



The number of young had by a doe in one litter 
varies from one to fifteen, or even to eighteen. I have 
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never had more than fourteen in one litter occur in my 
own rabbitry, but still I have every reason to believe 
that some does are capable of having nearly a score 
of youngsters. 

After a doe has gone about twenty days in young 
I extra care should be bestowed upon her feeding ; such 
1 things as dandehon leaves, sowthistle, chicory, etc, may 
I be given ad lib, and about the time she should have her 
g a little milk may be given twice daily. Carrots, 
d, are much relished by does with young. Good 
, oats at this period are indispensable articles of diet 
milk may be continued for as long as the doe is 
I Buckling her young. Never feed does when they have 
' got their young on any heating foods, such as soaked 
peas or beans. 

If possible, leave the doe altogether to herself for 
several hours when she is about to have her young, 
which may be known by the doe appearing sleepy. 
Some does at this time refuse all food ; however, do not 
leave them without a good stock of same. If it is a 
matter of necessity to go near a doe at this time, be as 
quiet as possible, and avoid the presence of a dog or 
cat. 

Rabbit fanciers hear a great deal about does eating 
and destroying their progeny in various manners. No 
doubt a few does wiil commit such acts of cannibalism, 
but it is not often that these cases appear in the rabbitry 
of an experienced fancier. In several chapters in this 
book will be found contributions from an old fancier 
who has of late been writing under the nam de plume 
of " Coney," and it is to him I have to acknowledge my 
thanks for the receipt of the following article, with 
kind permission to reprint the same from the columns 
of Poultry. He says : — 

" Fiist, let me inform my readers that I believe that 
there is hardly one doe in a hundred who will wilfully 
destroy her young — i.e., unless driven to it in some 
manner or other. 
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" Prevention is the best method of dealing with this 
troublesome fauh, so the iirst thing to be considered 
is how this can best be effected. To arrive at this we 
must consider Ihe causes of the mischief, and the name 
of these is legion. 

" One of the chief causes is allowing does to breed 
before they are at a really tit age, for the first litter 
ftom a very young doe seldom survive their birth many 
weeks, or sometimes even days. This arises, no doubt, 
to a great extent through want of natural instinct on the 
part of the doe, which instinct, I believe, nature does not 
supply them with fully until they are somewhat matured. 
Of course I do not lay this down as a rule, for rabbits 
if turned down and allowed to run in a wild state will 
breed much younger than if they are kept otherwise ; 
but then they mature much faster if turned down than 
if they are kept in hutches. 

" On the other hand, there are times when very young 
does win bring up their first litter very well, and will 
continue to be good mothers if they are not bred from 
again in too much of a hurry ; but if they are allowed 
to breed very fast you will, before they have had many 
litters, find to your surprise on looking in the nest that 
several or perhaps ali the young are dead and lying all 
over the hutch. 

" A common reason why rabbits are so often found 
dead in this way is that the does are suddenly disturbed 
about the time that they are feeding their young, and this 
causes them to move quickly away from the young who 
are sucking, and have not time to leave their hold of 
the teats, and the consequence is they are pulled from 
their nest, which they seldom return to if they are very 
young and cannot get back themselves, for in hardly 
one case out of ten will the doe replace them her=elf. 

" A great mistake made by young and inexperienced 
fanciers is gratifying their curiosity to see the nest of 
young. Now some does do not seem to mind how 
much you look or even touch their young, but others 
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will not under any circumstances allow it. As it is as 
well, however, to see that matters are all right with 
every litter, a doe which is jealous, timid, or shy must 
have her attention drawn in some other quarter. This 
can easily be done by presenting something very 
tempting at the bars of the hutch when she is hungry ; 
then you can take a quick peep into the breeding com- 
partment, and if all seems well do not touch again until 
necessary. If, however, instead of following out these 
precautions you persist in doing this, that, and the other 
which infuriates the doe, the consequence in most cases 
is that she will kill the young or let them die through 
inattention. 

" At times a doe will desert her young on account of 
being disturbed by mice, or, what is worse, by rats. A 
strange dog or a cat appearing at the bars of the hutch 
will sometimes cause a doe to rush to her young and 
trample them to death. 

" A very good plan to adopt is that of placing a jar of 
cold water in the doe's hutch when about due to kindle. 
This you may allow her to keep for quite a week after 
she has had her young, but you must take care that she 
cannot upset it. The object of this is that many does 
have been known to destroy their young through 
feverishness and a craving for some liquid, and if they 
have no other resource they are driven to satisfy their 
craving with the blood of their own progeny. 

"Now and again one is unlucky enough to become the 
owner of a doe who will overlay her offspring. I know 
no cure for this. However, before parting with a tloe on 
account of this fault, try letting her have her young in 
a different and larger hutch, as want of room is often 
the cause of this misdemeanour. 

" In concluding these hints let me advise all young and 
other fanciers to give a doe a second and even third 
trial, no matter how she may treat her first or any 
particular lot of young. In the village where my lot 
is cast there lives a man who makes a very fair amount 
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of money by buying up at a low price all does who are 
said to be non-breeders. He then tries his hand with 
them, and in very many cases he is successful, and 
often sells them back to their original owners with a 
litter of four or five young. I am afraid, however, his 
little career is fast coming to an end, as his rabbit 
friends here are getting as knowing as he is himself," 

Young rabbits are bom blind, and also without any fur 
about their bodies. The second day after birth the nest 
should be looked to, and the young will then be found to 
have a very soft and fine down all over them. If any 
dead ones are found in the nest, they must of course be 
removed ; however, in most cases this nasty job is 
managed by the doe, who will bring them out, and place 
them in some part of the outer portion of the hutch. 
If dead ones are suspected, look into the nest as soon 
after birth as is thought reasonable, and the time I 
consider reasonable for this inspection is at least ten 
hours after the arrival of all the young. From seven to 
ten days after birth the little rabbits have their first sight 
of the world, and from a fortnight to three weeks they 
lake their first walk, which, by-the-bye, is in general as 
far as their mother's milk. Some does appear in a 
dreadful fright on the first appearance of their babies, and 
do their best to send back the unruly little creatures to 
their nest. Never try and bring the young too forward ; 
if they do not leave their nest until three weeks old, so 
much the better. Young rabbits begin to eat when about 
three weeks old, and at six or seven weeks may be taken 
from the doe altogether ; however, do not remove them 
all at one time, but leave two, and later on one with the 
doe, so as to allow of her milk drying up. If the young 
rabbits are of any valuable breed — say Lops — they may be 
left with the doe for as long as she has milk for them, 
which would be from three to four-and-a-half months, 
but do not leave more than three for this length of time. 
The number of young of any strong and common 
breed that should be left with the doe depends upon the 
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faBcier's own wish ; however, I always draw the line at 
seven, be the doe ever so strong. 

In the event of a doe losing all her young at birth, or 
very soon after, she should be fed on middlings, in which 
half a teaspoonful of salt should be mixed ; do not 
allow any green for a few days, and give instead a little 
water. See as to Miscarriage page 40, 

A doe may be mated any time after two weeks have 
elapsed since her young were taken from her. If nature 
does not bring a doe into season, she may be fed on 
garden parsley, celery, beans, soaked grey peas, etc., by 
way of assisting matters. 

When a valuable doe has a heavy litter which she 
cannot bring up, some of the young may be placed with 
another doe for her to foster — />., when the two does 
litter just about the same time; but of course, in order 
that this may be effected in a proper manner, the young 
{if they muster too strongly) o( the foster mother must 
be so reduced as to allow of her supporting the intruders. 
Dutch does will be found the best for this purpose. 

Superfcetation in rabbits has been the cause of much 
correspondence in those journals which devote their 
columns to rabbits, and many people whom it is very hard 
to disbelieve strongly affirm that they have had cases of 
this freak of nature occur in their rabbitries. I have for a 
long time been on the look-out for such a case, but have 
never met with one yet, and perhaps that is why I, to a 
great extent, put supposed cases down to some mistake 
made by the breeder, who thinks he has had such an 
occurrence in his rabbitry. 

When weaned, young rabbits should have great care 
bestowed upon iheir feeding ; dry food must jiredominate. 

To assist in making line rabbits of youngsters, they 
should have a run of some sort nearly every day, but 
mind that they are not exposed to any draughts, damp, 
or cold. 

Rabbits may be lifted in one of two ways, the best one 
of which is the ordinary plan of holding the ears with 
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one hand, and at the same time placing the other hand 
about the rabbit's haunches, and thus avoiding the entire 
weight of the body coming upon the roots of the ears. The 
other plan is to raise a rabbit by taking a firm hold on 
the skin of the back and so lifting, but be careful not to 
clutch the flesh when so doing. If it becomes necessary 
to remove a doe when heavy with young, endeavour to 
entice her from her hutch into a basket, and remove her 
in that manner. 

Rabbits required for table purposes should be placed in 
rather small hutches, and fed on such food as clover, 
biscuit, middlings, boiled potatoes, cabbage, good sound 
oats, and barley-meal. Cabbage should be erased from 
the menu a week or ten days before killing, and sweet 
herbs given in lieu thereof. Castration greatly im- 
proves a buck rabbit for the table. From four to five 
months old is the best time to kill rabbits intended for 
the table. 

Silver-creams head the list of rabbits which have the 
best table properties, where extreme fineness of flavour 
is considered the first point. Silver-greys come next, 
but without doubt the Belgian Hare is the best all- 
round table rabbit when his size, coat, etc., are taken 
into consideration. 



CHAPTER VI. 

DISEASES AND THEIR TREATMENT. 

Mishaps will come to the best-regulated rabbitries; 
therelore in the few following pages will be found simple, 
but, I believe, practical, instructions as to what to do and 
how to do it when rabbits fall ill. 

On the whole, rabbits are not much given to disease, 
yet, however, there are certain maladies to which their 
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flesh is heir, and such diseases will a.t times appear, as I 
say, in the best-regulated rabbitries. Much, however, 
may be done to avert disease amongst rabbits, and per- 
haps the chief precautions that can be taken are those of 
having thorough ventilation. 

Constant change of litter, good and sound food, 
regular meals, hutches roomy and warm and free from 
draughts and damp, all these are grand points to be 
well observed by those who do not wish to have their 
rabbitry turned into an infirmary, and their garden into a 
graveyard. 

Several diseases to which rabbits are liable are con- 
tagious, and for this reason I advise all who keep any 
number to have in readiness at all times an extra warm 
hutch, which should be placed as far away from the other 
hutches as possible, for the reception of sick patients. 
After a diseased rabbit has been tlie inmate of this hutch 
or hospital, the same should be thoroughly washed out 
with carbolic acid and water, and when dry should be 
well washed inside with hme and water. Where rabbits 
are kept in a very small shed or house Condy's fluid 
should be used ad lib. 

A small chest containing a lancet and a few medicines 
used in doctoring rabbits will be found invaluable to the 
fancier who takes real interest in the welfare of his pets. 
Never forget when keeping rabbits that a stitch in time 
often saves nine. 

Abscesses will now and again appear through bad 
blood and several other causes. They are very difficult 
things to deal with, as rabbits will not keep still whilst 
they are being attended to. Apply warm fomentations 
to the part so as to reduce the swelling. If the abscess 
does not burst of its own accord, the most prominent 
part must be opened with a lancet See also Tumours, 
page 53. 

Broken Limbs. — At times rabbits will fall from their 
hutches and break their legs, or put out some joint. The 
only plan under these circumstances, I regret to say, i: 
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put the animal out of misery by killing it. If, however, 
the rabbit be a very valuable specimen, it is possible that 
an experienced veterinary surgeon may be able to do 
something for the animal ; however, the chances are that 
it will die. 

Cold in the Eye. — This is indicated by water running 
from the eye. Bathe freely with a solution consisting of 
alum, — as much as can be put on a shilling, — and half-a- 
pint of distilled water. See that the alum is well dissolved 
before use. This must not be confused with Ophthalmia. 

Cold in the Head. — See Snuffles, page 46, with 
which this disease is often confused. A cold to a rabbit 
means no small amount of danger. This is in general 
occasioned by the hutch in which the rabbit is located 
not being in a condition equal to withstanding any extra 
inclemency of the weather. The symptoms are much 
on a par with those experienced in the human subject — 
viz., sneezing, slight running at the nose, etc. Keep the 
rabbit warm, and feed on warm barley-meal or warm 
middlings twice daily. Give sweet hay ad lib. If matters 
do not improve, try giving one hour after food at 
night ten drops of sweet spirit of nitre in a tablespoonful 
of olive oil. This must, of course, be poured down the 
rabbit's throat. The best plan of accomplishing this is 
to force a spoon between the rabbit's teeth and gradually 
fill the spoon with the oil and nitre, and thus allow the 
latter to pass well into the mouth. After this mixture 
has been administered, if possible, keep the rabbit out of 
draughts in a hamper partly filled with hay near a fire or 
in some very snug comer. If breathing seems trouble- 
some to the rabbit, its nose should be bathed with 
vinegar as hot as the animal can stand ; the rabbit may 
also be allowed to inhale the steam from the hot vinegar 
for about five minutes. Let the patient have plenty of 
fresh air, but beware of draughts. 

Costiveness. — It is seldom that the bowels of a 
rabbit are not free; however, there are times when 
rabbits suffer from costiveness, the common cause of 
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which is too little green. The bowels become inflanacd, 
and cause the rabbit to all outward appearance much 
pain. Try the following: — One-and-a-half drachms of 
purified Epsom Salts to one tablespoon ful of fresh water. 
If possible, give before food. Give also dandelion, 

I chicory, or any mild food ; do not give any dry food, 
but give a good bed of hay. 

Cough. — This often accompanies a cold. For treat- 
ment see Cold in the Head, page 36. 

DiARRHCE.i OS Scours. — This is by no means an un- 
common complaint amongst rabbits ; however, if a little 
care be used in feeding them, they will seldom become 
relaxed. To guard against diarrhcea taking a bad form, 
and also by way of avoiding several other diseases going 
too far, the rabbit keeper should make a rule of looking 
to the dung when feeding, and see whether the same is 
healthy. The great causes of this disease are giving wet 
green food, sour green food, or too much green of any 
sort. " Like cures like " is a well-known theory, and 
with this malady in particular it holds good, for water 
is far and away the best cure. Give pure water ad lib. 
Give also ground acorns, dry biscuits, bread crusts, etc. 
Keep the animal warm and dry ; give hay in abundance. 
Ear, Wax la. — This complaint is one that will appear 
in the most carefully-tended rabbitries, and as far as I 
know there is no way of preventing it, although, at the 
same time, it confines itself to a great extent to more or 

. less unhealthy rabbits. 1 think more cases of this malady 
appear amongst Lops than any other variety. A strict 

' watch should be kept on the ears of all rabbits ; its 
presence is often discovered by the animal's continual 
scratchings at the ean At limes a cankerous sore ac- 
companies the wax ; this latter is very troublesome to 
get rid of. If there is no sign of any sore beyond where 
the rabbit has scratched itself in its endeavours to obtain 
relief, wash out the ear with lukewarm milk and water, 
after which pour in the ear about a teaspoonfui of warm 
olive oil, and with a stiff feather or the handle end of a 



quill pen remove as much of the stiffened wax as possible. 
After this operation again wash out the ear with the milk 
and water, and spread a little pure vaseline over the 
lining of the inside of the ear to prevent the wax again 
collecting. Feed on mild foods. 

In the case of a canker in the ear probe the same with 
the point of a lancet, and allow the pus to pass freely 
out of the ear; in order to effect this in a proper manner, 
the wax in many cases will require removing in the 
manner described above. Unless the rabbit is a very 
valuable one, it is best to destroy it in the event of ear 
canker appearing. 

Fleas in Rabbits,— These pests now and again appear 
in the coats of rabbits, especially of Lops which are 
reared and kept in heated rabbitries. Feed the speci- 
mens on mild foods, sucli as lettuce leaves, dandelion 
leaves, bread and milk, etc., and let the rabbit have a 
continual change of litter, so as to prevent the insects 
harbouring in the hay or straw. The best plan to 
eradicate these or any other insects is to remove the 
rabbit from its hutch into full daylight, and then to 
sprinkle it thickly with pyrethrum powder ; wait for some 
quarter of an hour, and very many may then be knocked 
off the coat of the animal. This operation should be 
performed once every other day for a fortnight. 

Fluked LiVEK.^This disease is also known under 
the names of Rot and Diseased Liver. Rabbits under 
the influence of this complaint become short-breathed. 
It is not fatal for some time (a year it may last), but it 
spoils a rabbit for breeding to a vast extent, and as do 
one would care to eat an animal whose liver is so 
horridly diseased, I think I may say that the best thing 
is to destroy the creature so affected. The liver, and 
very often the whole of the intestines, are attacked by a 
tiny insect known as a "fluke-worm'' (i^/i/oma hepatieum), 
which is often found in sheep. Wet and stale green 
foods are the primary causes of these little parasites, and 
if they are allowed to take their own course they will be 



the cause of unsightly sores appearing about the body 
on the outside, whilst inwardly the poor animal is be- 
coming quite rotten. There is no cure for this complaint. 
I know of one rabbit that was much relieved after having 
an antibilious pill put down its throat, the pill being 
followed by water and dry food for a week. Dandelion 
and chicory roots are the best green food that can be 
given. Try giving salt in meal 

Inflammation of the Lungs. — This, in general, is 
a fatal ending to a violent or neglected cold. Most 
people deem it incurable ; however, I have brought a 
rabbit through it ; therefore I see no reason why others 
should not do the same. Follow out the treatment for a 
Cold in the Head, and be very particular to keep the 
rabbit in an equal temperature, as a sudden change 
would be quite fatal. The warmth should be quite 
sixty-five degrees |(Fahr.), and the air should be kept a 
little moist by aid of steam. Feed on bread and milk, 
carrots sliced up, parsley, dandelions, oats, hay, and 
clover. Do not allow any draughts to reach the patient, 
but let there be plenty of fresh air, as stale and impure 
air would prevent a cure. If a cure be effected on a 
doe, she must not be bred from for at least two months 
after recovery. 

Loss OF Appetite.— It is seldom this troubles bunny, 
and when a rabbit refuses its ordinary food it ts in 
general the first appearance of some more or less serious 
complaint There are times, however, when a rabbit 
does not reUsh any food, and then the only plan is to 
persevere in presenting to the animal fresh and fresh 
dandelion and chicory roots. Every time on giving fresh 
clear away all the stale. Try a little warm ale in which 
some herbs have been steeped. 

Mange. — On the appearance of mange, or indeed 
any disease of the skin, the rabbit fancier will much 
regret not having bestowed more care on his animals. 
Want of clean litter, want of thorough ventilation, want 
of fresh green food, are all evils from which skin diseases 
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take their rise. With mange the rabbit loses its hair in 
several places, in particular on the head, about the eyes, 
roots of the ears and the nose. The skin has a dry, scaly 
appearance. This disease is highly infectious. There 
are several kinds of mange, and for another disease 
closely allied see Scurf, page 44. As soon as mange 
is observed remove what hair there remains on the parts 
that are affected, and the parts that are hkely to be 
alTecEed ; next sprinkle dry flowers of sulphur on these 
parts, and leave the rabbit for one day. On the following 
day brush away any sulphur that is visible, and apply 
a moderate solution of sulphate of potass. I do not 
think any further remedy will be required ; however, if 
there is, apply an ointment consisting of pure vaseline 
and flowers of sulphur, half as much sulphur as 
vaseline ; warm the two, and rub well with the same on 
the parts of the rabbit affected ; repeat twice daily for a 
■week. Throughout the remedying of mange, feed the 
rabbit on fresh green meat, a few oats, and middlings, 
with which should be mixed as much sulphur as will 
cover a shilling. Clean, fresh hay should be given every 
other day at the least A decoction of birch should be 
used to make the hair grow again ; if that fails, try oil of 
myrtle berries. 

Milk Fever. — This highly contagious disease must 
be stamped out of a rabbitry as soon as discovered, by 
destroying the doe affected with it, and also her young — 
i.e., the young ones must not be put to nurse with 
another doe, but if old enough may be reared by hand. 
Bury the doe deep under the ground, wash out the hutch 
twice with carbolic acid and water, sprinkle unslaked 
lime all over the hutch, and do not allow that hutch to 
be used for some weeks. 

Miscarriage. — There are several causes for does 
miscarrying their young. A sudden fright caused by a 
dap of thunder, a door banged to with violence, a 
strange dog, or anything of the sort, or removing a doe 
heavy with young from one hutch to another, will often 
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cause miscarriage. If a doe be worried by a buck whilst 
pregnant, it will often cause her to miscarry her young. 
Hutches with floors made of linc, or even wood, if the 
same be not kept rough, will very often cause a doe to 
slip about, and thus occasion many a miscarry. If 
a doe slips her young before her time, feed on stimu- 
lating foods, sQch as garden parsley, celery, herbs, etc, 
but if she miscarries her young, and does not slip them, 
which may be known by her passing a quantity of wet 
matter combined with blood, give her a dose of Epsom 
salts, one drachm in rather more than a lablespoonful 
of water. If all the young die at birth, give one-and-a- 
half drachms of Epsom salts in the same amount of 
water so as to clear away her milk. 

Moult. — Rabbits first change their fur or moult about 
the time when they are being weaned. The best plan 
is, after bestowing all possible care upon them, to let 
nature take its course. After this rabbits moult every 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter ; there is no exact 
lime. Every now and again they seem to indulge in an 
estra moult, and at other times they pass through their 
moult without the same being noticed. Feed on mild 
foods. Give a pinch of flowers of sulphur twice a 
week. A small quantity of hempseed will greatly help 
them. Brush down a rabbit every day when going 
through its moult. Never think of breeding from either a 
buck or doe whose coat is out of condition. 

Ophthalmia.— The causes of this disease of the eyes 
and eyelids are several in number. Badly-drained, 
hutches will often bring on this troublesome complaint ; 
other causes are heat of blood produced by want of good 
ventilation, heating foods, such as grey peas and beans, 
and small and close travelling boxes for exhibition 
rabbits. The eyelids become much swollen, and pimples 
appear, which, if allowed to continue their course, will 
ulcerate and become very difficult to cure. On the 
first appearance of this complaint remove the rabbit 
affected into an airy but dark butch ; if the disease be in 
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its very earliest stage try applying spermaceti ointment 
to the eyelids, and giving a drachm of Epsom salts in 
a tablespoonful of water ; feed only on the very mildest 
of foods. I have heard of the following being a cure for 
this disease : — cream of tartar, one drachm given in a 
little meal, to which has been added a little sugar, about 
one teaspoonful. If the disease be in a very advanced 
stage, about two drops of a five grain solution of sulphate 
of zinc may be dropped in the eye from a camel's hair 
brush. 

Paralysis. — This disease is a troublesome one in the 
rabbitry. Damp is supposed to be the cause; however, I 
have had cases of it occur in my rabbitry, where at least 
damp is an unknown thing. If great care be bestowed on 
the rabbit attacked, it may be brought round in time, but 
a second stroke very often follows, which in nearly every 
case proves fatal. The presence of this malady may be 
known by the rabbit lying on its belly with its hind legs 
stretched out behind it, which legs it drags after it when 
moving. A warm hutch, a clean and soft bed, mild 
food, milk, etc., are the first things to obtain for the 
sick rabbit. Rub turpentine gently all down the back 
every other day. A fortnight will pass before the rabbit 
regains anything like health. This, no doubt, is one of 
those diseases where " cutting the throat to save its life " 
is the best remedy. As the bladder always contains a 
nasty matter when a rabbit is opened wliich has died from 
this disease, Epsom salts might to an advantage be given, 
by way of cleaning out the animal's inside. 

Pot-belly. — Perhaps this disease is better named 
dropsy, as no doubt it is of a very dropsical nature. Pot- 
belly is one of the diseases which rabbits are very liable 
to be attacked by in their infantine days. When as young 
as a month old, even before being weaned, they will get 
this dangerous disease, and at that age in nine cases out 
of ten it proves fatal. Some rabbits in their prime of life 
get " pottled," as it is often termed by fanciers, but very 
great carelessness alone can be the cause of a full-grown 
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rabbit having an attack. In general, they are about 
two-and-a-half to three months old when they are 
troubled by pot-belly, the presence of which may be 
known by a puffy and swollen appearance of the rabbit's 
belly, and on feeling the same it seems full of some liquid- 
There are many faults which are causes of this com- 
plaint Irregularity of feeding with green food, feeding 
with too much green food and not sufficient dry, feeding 
on green stuff of a very watery nature, — lettuce, for 
instance, — giving wet green food, and want of exercise 
through being confined in too small a hutch, will all, 
more or less, bring on pot-belly. On the appearance of 
this ailment in any rabbit remove it to a dry, warm, and 
roomy hutch, and give in same a good bed of sweet 
meadow hay. Feed on dry foods : oats, bran, dry oak 
leaves, and dry biscuits may all be given with freedom for 
several days; give no other green than the common broom 
{Sarolhamnus scoparus), and if this cannot possibly be 
obtained, try and get a decoction of the same from a 
chemist, who no doubt would be the best person to 
consult as to the quantity, as he would know the exact 
strength of the decoction which he had in slock. If 
possible, let the affected rabbit have an hour's run in a 
stable, yard, or garden, indeed, in any dry place where 
it could not get at any green. 

Rot. — This was a name given in bygone times 10 a 
disease of the liver, which in time causes the body of a 
rabbit to come out in bad sores. See Fluked Liver, 
page 38. 

Red Water. — This disease is, in other words, inflam- 
mation of the kidneys, and is caused through giving sour 
and acid green food ; damp is also a great cause of this 
disease. Avoid these evils. It is almost needless to say 
that the urine of rabbits suffering from this painful 
malady bears a red appearance, which redness is blood. 
I have already stated several times that the wet corner 
of a hutch should be always watched, so as to detect and 
stay this and other diseases in theii first stages. Warmth 



the rabbit with this disease must have, but sti!l do not 
delay thorough ventilation. Feed on warm soft foods such 
as toppings, boiled potatoes, or boiled rice ; give but little 
green, and let that little be dandelion or chicory. A 
little lukewarm milk once daily will be found a great 
help towards recovery. If the case is a bad one, try 
giving at night six drops of sweet spirits of nitre, and 
thirty grains of laudanum, mixed and given in a little 
of the very best pure olive oil Be very careful not to 
breed from a rabbit which has had this complaint, for 
several weeks after perfect recovery. 

Scurf. — Perhaps this disease is one of the greatest 
pests which a rabbitry can be inflicted with, for when 
once it appears, there is no knowing how long it will be 
before it is quite got rid of. At times it seems as though 
it would come to a rabbit, for I have known cases of it 
in rabbitries, the inmates of which have throughout their 
lives received the utmost care and attention which any 
rabbit could require, and indeed, the only way it is to be 
accounted for under such circumstances as these is that 
rather too much care has been bestowed upon the point 
of not giving too much green food, and through that, the 
rabbit has had too little green, and perhaps its skin being 
of an extra dry nature caused it to require an extra 
quantity of green, or, in other words, anti-scorbutic matter. 
However, come how it may, there is no doubt it does 
come, and the only way to guard against it is to allow 
rabbits as much fTtsh green as they can take without 
doing them injury the other way. At the least, quite three 
parts of the rabbits attacked with this disease get it from 
other rabbits who have it, for it is by a long way the most 
contagious disease to which the flesh of the rabbit is heir ; 
however, this does not explain the cause of it cropping 
up in the best managed of rabbitries, where every pre- 
caution is taken against admitting any new-comer who 
has a sign of disease about it. Thoroughly ventilated 
hutches greatly help to ward ofTthis unpleasant complaint. 
The presence of scurf may be known by a rather dry and 
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hard appearance of the nose, the skin of which, upon 
minute examination, will be found to have a crusty and 
flaky look upon it ; this crust of scurf will also be found 
round the eyes, at the root of the ears, and in small par- 
ticles, more or less, all over the body. If allowed to 
continue its course, scurf will so overcome the natural 
state of things, as to cause the hair of the rabbit to come 
off wherever the disease shows itself, and in a short time 
the whole of the face of the rabbit will become one mass 
of this scurf. When the disease has once got to this 
state, all attempts to cure it are simply useless ; it is just 
possible to alleviate it for a short time, but in the end it 
will have its way, for if slightly allayed on the surface, it 
is all the time eating its way into the very flesh and bone 
of the poor animal. If taken at an early stage, scurf is 
curable, and in order to efiect a real cure, the rabbit so 
affected should be removed from its hutch into broad 
daylight, and there every particle of the scurf on the 
nose, ears, and about the eyes must be removed by 
means of a soft brush and warm water. This operation 
must be continued once daily for at least three days, and 
each time, as I have just said, every particle of the 
scurf which is apparent to the naked eye must be re- 
moved ; the day following that on which the last washing 
takes place, apply to the parts a solution of sulphate of 
potass i never fear if this solution gives the animal's skin 
a puffy appearance, which it is liable to at times, in 
particular when applied a little too strongly. After this 
leave off all doctoring for a week or ten days, and 1 think 
1 may say that if the operations have been done with 
care, they will have also been performed with success- 
Feed on dandelion, chicory, carrot, sowihistle, middlings, 
with which has been mixed as much flowers of sulphur 
as will cover a shilling; also give a few good oats. Let 
the rabbit have a good bed of sweet hay, as it is neces- 
sary that it should be kept warm. Remember that 
sulphate of potass is for outward application only, and 
so endeavour to keep the rabbit from licking any of i^ 
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off. An old and very first-class receipt for curing scurf 
is that of making a strong solution of tobacco water, and 
applying that in place of the sulphate of potass. The 
solution should consist of common shag, one ounce, 
boiling water half a pint ; this should stand for one day, 
and be used cold. Another remedy for scurf in a very 
early stage is rubbing in an ointment composed of two- 
thirds hog's lard and one-third flowers of sulphur ; warm 
the two in a gallipot, so as to allow of their thoroughly 
mixing, and use when cold. 

Slobbers. — The name of this disease well describes 
its nature, for. when a rabbit is affected with it, the 
animal's mouth has a wet and slobbery appearance, and 
a peculiar slimy moisture is continually running from the 
mouth. The presence of slobbers is generally discovered 
by a dampness in the oat trough, caused by the wet from 
the mouth. If examined closely, the lip of the lower 
jaw seems to be almost in a state of jelly. I find this 
disease more often affects unhealthy specimens, than 
animals in otherwise perfect health. A close, stuffy, and 
dark hutch, combined with a badly-drained and dirty 
•one, will about the month of June often be the cause 
of this malady. Wash the part affected with a solution 
of alum and water, about a teaspoonful of powdered 
alum to a pint of water ; let the alum well dissolve, stir, 
and use when cold. Feed on dandelion and chicory, and 
give once daily a mixture of middlings, tea leaves, and a 
tablespoonful of honey, in which put ten to fifteen drops 
of copaiba balsam ; do not make too much of it, in case 
the rabbit should leave some, and so iniss the good effect 
of the copaiba. If this does no good, try an increase in 
the quantity of copaiba balsam to about eighteen drops, 
but give no more. A pinch of flowers of sulphur in 
the rabbit's oats will do no harm. Give a good bed of 
sweet meadow hay in a roomy hutch, but beware of 
draughts. 

Snuffles. — This is a curious disease which rabbits 
alone are liable to. Fowls have a disease called roup, 
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which is often believed to be one and the same thing as 
snuffles; to my idea this is quite an erroneous notion, 
for although both these diseases are known by a con- 
tinual flow of viscous matter from the nostrils, and thus 
far much resemble one another, they in several other 
ways differ to a considerable extent. For instance, the 
slimy mucus which flows from a fowl when suffering 
from roup exhales an unpleasant odour, whilst the 
same from a rabbit is, as far as I can discover, inodorous ; 
and again roup is highly contagious amongst fowls, whilst 
snuffles is in no way catching ; and for these and 
several other reasons I am firm in my belief that roup 
and snuffles (though to all appearance having a strong 
similarity) are not the same disease. I have just stated 
the fact of snuffles not being contagious. Now this is a 
point on which there is no inconsiderable amount of 
difference of opinion, so I will give my reasons for 
stating it. First, having a very bad case of snuffles 
in my own rabbitry, I picked out a nice healthy young 
doe and placed it with the affected rabbit (also a doe), 
and left them together in a moderate-sized hutch. Never 
having met before, there was, as may be imagined, a good 
amount of touching and sniffing of noses, and conse- 
quently taking of one another's breath ; well, after an 
hour or two, they became reconciled to one another, and 
when evening came partook of their food out of one 
dish and nibbled at the same chicory leaves. I now 
considered that if snuffles could be taken by the means 
of exhaled breath, I had done all that could be done to 
make the healthy doe take it from the affected one, and 
90 when night came I parted them, and waited the 
result for many weeks; but no snuffles appeared in the 
healthy specimen. Since that I have tried and retried 
ever so many experiments to find out the exact truth of 
the infectiousness of snuffles, but I have never arrived at 
any other than the one conclusion — viz.. Snuffles is 
NOT A CONTAGIOUS DISEASE. After making so firm an 
assertion as this it might be as well to inform my readers 
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that I have forced the mucus from a rabbit with 
snuffles up the nostrils of healthy rabbits by means of a 
syringe ; I have forced the mucus down the swallow of 
a rabbit so that it might pass well into the stomach ; 
also I have tried inoculating a healthy specimen with 
the mucus by means of opening a small vein of the 
rabbit, and forcing the mucus into the vein out of a 
tube, and so of course mixing the poisonous (if it is 
poisonous) mucus with the blood. The actual cause 
of snuffles is another point on which opinions differ. 
Some think just because there is a flow of mucus 
from the nose that it must be what is known by 
the name of a cold. Now as to this point my 
opinion again disagrees, for I believe that there is 
but very little, if any, of the cold about it, and indeed, 
I should in no way connect this disease with a cold 
but for the fact that rabbits often are attacked with 
snuffles after a long journey in a close box or basket. 
For the actual reason of this I am inclined to believe 
that rabbits oftentimes get a cold in the manner just 
mentioned, and as well as a cold they get snuffles, and 
after a time they lose the cold, but the other and more 
troublesome disease still remains. For the cause of 
snuffles I look to impure air from some rubbish heap near 
the hutch which the affected rabbit resides in, from a 
drain which emits forth a poisonous gas, from a very 
badly-drained and ventilated hutch, or from the impure 
air combined with the extreme heat and closeness of a too 
small or too little ventilated travelling box. Snuffles, 
like most other diseases, attacks rabbits with greater or 
lesser violence. I have known a rabbit to be dead in a 
little more than a week from this disease, and I have 
known rabbits to live on with it for a year and more, for 
indeed after some months it seems chronic ; by that I 
mean to say there is no cure for it, for do what you will 
it seems to do no good. A rabbit which has suffered from 
snuffles for some time is practically of no use, for if it is 
a doe, and she is bred from, the young are very weak ; and 
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besides that, it is very often fatal to a doe when bred 
from under such circumstances ; and if a buck, well, the 
young he gets are seldom strong. If the rabbit is fit lo 
show, it means death to send it about to exhibitions ; 
besides that, it is hardly fair that a diseased animal 
should take a prize over a perfect and healthy one. 
When a rabbit dies from the disease now under con- 
sideration its lungs will be found more or less in a 
diseased condition, and not only the lungs, but the heart, 
liver, and indeed, all the tender and delicate parts of 
the body. In order to effect a real cure of snuffles the 
disease must be taken as soon as it is observed. It 
makes its presence known by the white mucus which 
collects round the nostrils, and this, by-the-bye, must 
be removed with a sponge and warm water as often as 
possible. The rabbit should have for the first thing 
warmth and general comfort, but remember that plenty 
of pure and fairly dry air the animal must have. Some 
people advise that the nose should be held over boiling 
vinegar and bathed with the vinegar when it is cooler, 
and this no doubt reUeves the animal for a short time, 
but vinegar cannot go far towards purifying the blood. 
I have known plenty of people to declare that this 
remedy has cured their rabbits of snuffles, but they have 
been in the wrong ; it has cured their rabbits of some- 
thing, a cold, but not of snuffles ; it is there where so 
many make a mistake. Just because a little mucus 
runs from the nostrils they at once draw a conclusion 
that it is snuffles, but as I have just said, they are quite 
in the wrong, for snuffles and colds are two totally 
ditferent diseases. With a cold — or perhaps it is better 
termed catarrh — the discharge from the nose is nothing 
more than a little slimy water lo all appearance, whilst 
the discharge from the nostrils with snuffles is a thick 
yellow-white pus, which congregates and hardens, and is 
caused by the poison in the blood collecting in the 
mucous membrane of the nose. To return to the treat- 
ment of this disease. After the rabbit has been settled in 
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a fit place let its nose be well syringed with a solution 
of purified sulphate of zinc, fifteen grains to half a pint 
of water; this operation should be performed every 
night until the mucus disappears ; every morning 
syringe with Condy's Fluid (the red should be used), 
which must, of course, be greatly diluted with water ; the 
directions for use will be found on the bottle. Feed on 
middlings, dandelion, chicory, carrot, good oats, dry 
sweet clover, and above all, let the rabbit have a table- 
spoonful of good fresh cow's milk twice daily ; if goat's 
milk can be obtained it will be found better than cow's. 
A pinch of flowers of sulphur should be put in the 
middlings. Avoid giving strong foods such as cabbage, 
turnips, or peas. Herbs might be given to advan- 
tage. When the mucus discontinues its flow the 
animal is practically cured, but the milk should be con- 
tinued for some time — />., if it does not disarrange the 
rabbit's bowels. It might be as well to mention that if 
rabbits refuse milk when offered to them the first time, 
they will seldom do so again if their nose is pushed into 
it, for they then lick it off", and this seems to establish a 
great liking for milk. 

Sore Hocks. — This is a nasty ailment to which rabbits 
are liable when kept in badly-cleaned and ventilated 
hutches; another cause is feeding on bean-meal, grey 
peas, and other heating substances. Boils appear on the 
under-part of the hock, and at times on the upper part. 
Avoid the above evils, and feed on mild and cooling 
foods. As much Epsom salts as can be put on a six- 
pence, dissolved in a tablespoonful of clean water, should 
be given to the patient Give a clean bed daily, and rub 
gently a little pure vaseline over the parts affiected. 
Some advise the use of a bandage round the feet, but I 
find this an endless trouble. Give a little milk in the 
morning, in which should be mixed about as much flowers 
of sulphur as can be taken up between the first finger 
and thumb — indeed, what is called a pinch. 

Teeth, Overgrown. — Rabbits, like many other ani- 
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mals, including mankind, at times suffer through their 
teeth. I do not mean by this to infer that they suffer 
pain through the nerves of the teeth being laid bare, 
etc., or from the decay of the actual tooth, for I have 
never seen or heard of a rabbit, or indeed any rodent, 
having a decayed tooth. The way in which rabbits are 
caused pain by their teeth is through overgrowth of the 
incisors or front teeth, and the way they become over- 
grown is through a slight malformation of the case in the 
roof of the mouth, out of which the teeth are always 
growing, and this malformation causes the teeth of the 
upper and lower jaw to grow in such a way as not to 
admit of their meeting in a natural manner when the 
rabbit is gnawing and nibbling; and thus, after some 
time, the teeth grow into such a position that they cause 
pain to the rabbit every time it eats, and finding this to 
be the case, poor bunny tries to do without food, and so 
grows thin and wretched. 

A rabbit has in its head altogether thirty teeth, in 
which thirty, by-the-bye, I include two tiny teeth which 
are to be found at the back of the incisors in the upper 
jaw, and also four molars, one each side of the lower 
and upper jaws ; these, I think, can be of but very little 
use to the rabbit as far as grinding goes, and were most 
likely placed there as a protection to the gums. 

Rabbits have no roots to their teeth, but in the place 
of the roots will be found a rather curious consistency 
which slightly resembles glue in appearance. This con- 
sistency in the end becomes a very hard tooth, which, as 
I said before, is always growing, and the reason nature so 
arranged the continual growth of the teeth was on 
account of the rabbit being fond of everlastingly nibbling 
and gnawing at something, which of course after a time 
would quite wear away the teeth if they were not 
replaced by growth. Some of the teeth when extracted 
from the skull of a rabbit will be found to measure from 
half an inch to an inch in length ; the incisors of the 
lower jaw are the longest. I might go on writing for 
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pages on this subject, but space won't admit of that, so 
having laid down the principal matters to be remembered 
by the rabbit keeper, I will proceed to the treatment of 
a rabbit whose teeth are overgrown or overhung. 

When bunny tries to eat, but cannot, always look to 
the mouth, and if the moutb is healthy, the teeth will 
most likely be found overgrown ; if anybody is not sure 
as to their being overgrown or not, the truth will soon 
be arrived at on examining a rabbit which is healthy in 
that respect and can eat The only plan is to snap the 
overgrown part off with steel wire pliers, champagne 
nippers, nail nippers, or anything of that sort. If the 
rabbit is not a valuable one, the best plan, however, is to 
dispose of it altogether by kilting; if, however, bunny's 
life is precious, the teeth must be snapped off ; afterwards 
allow the rabbit milk to lap. 

Nature so regulates the growth of the teeth as to allow 
of as much growth as is required and no more, and it is 
only when malformed that they become overgrown. For 
instance, take a rabbit which has perfect teeth, and for one 
year feed it on all sorts of soft foods, and do not allow it 
anything to nibble and gnaw at, and when the year has 
ended the teeth would still be found in a proper con- 
dition ; next allow it for another year plenty of hard food, 
and the iron bars of a hutch or anything of that sort to 
gnaw at, and it will be found at the end of that year 
that the teeth are still perfect. Thus reason, as well as 
practical experience, shows that it is not of much use to 
clip the teeth of a rabbit, for the more they are clipped 
the more they will grow. The nail of the human fingers 
is an admirable illustration of a rabbit's tooth — i.e., as far 
as growth is concerned. 

'I'uE Nails, Long. — Many careless rabbit keepers 
allow the toe nails of their animals to grow right out 
beyond the feet ; this is a great mistake, as they are often 
the cause of a rabbit scratching its own ears, and so 
causing sores, and when mating long toe nails are often 
the cause of a gooil rabbit being spoilt ; this applies 
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specially to Lops and their long ears. A rabbit would 
never be disqualified in the show pen for having its toe 
nails cut. The nails should be cut with proper nail 
nippers, but, in their absence, a penknife or a pair of 
common scissors may be made use of for this operation, 
which, like many others, can be best carried out by two 
people. 

Tumours. — These are far from easy to deal with in a 
rabbits Rabbits are subject to two kinds of tumours, 
hard and sofL When the former make their appearance 
the hair of the rabbit should be removed with a pair of 
scissors, and the tumour well painted with tincture of 
iodine. Soft tumours must be opened with a lancet 
crossways ; the pus may be allowed to flow freely ; the 
wound should then be washed out with a weak solution 
of Calvert's carbolic acid and water. Feed on carrots, 
chicory leaves, dandelions, milk, oats, and hay. 

Wind in Rabbits. — I have known several rabbits 
whose death has been caused by flatulency. Soaked peas, 
beans, sour food, and such things, are the causes. When 
a rabbit seems much distended with wind give a table- 
spoonful of the following twice daily : — tincture of ginger 
thirty grains, essence of peppermint two drops ; mix in 
a tablespoon, and fill up the same with water. A dose 
of Epsom salts should be administered if a stoppage of 
the bowels be suspected. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Thk Lop-ear has often been termed the Prince of all 
rabbits, and to look at it witii all its handsome pro- 
perties, who could say that it has been else than rightly 
named ? For many years past, and up to the present tim^_ 
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Lops have always been given a place much above any 
other variety of the rabbit. 

The way this variety obtained the name of Lop-ear 
or Lop is so plain that it hardly requires to be men- 
tioned, for nearly everybody knows that anything that 
droops is often termed lopped, or lop-sided when a 
thing droops on one side. 

It is very difficult to arrive at whether or not the droop- 
ing of the ears of the Lop is natural ; by that I mean to 
say it is not known whether this rabbit was created with 
or without drooping ears. Darwin seems to believe that 
the ears came to droop through a continual disease of 
the muscles of the ears, by the rabbits never being dis- 
turbed or alarmed by any foes. Darwin gives a long 
treatise on the Lop in his work entitled " Variations of 
Animals and Plants under Domestication." 

Although there can be found no record of any rabbit 
with drooping ears in days gone by, there can be but 
little reason for doubting that our handsome pet has had 
lopping ears for many centuries ; but, however, I much 
doubt of its having had ears which measure twenty 
inches for more than about fifty years. " The Rabbit 
Manual for the Many," which was published about the 
year 1865, in its chapter on Lops, states that the longest- 
eared specimen ever known measured only about 22| 
inches, which perhaps under some of the Lop measurers 
of to-day might be made as much as 22| inches. The 
portrait of the " Full Lop " which faces the chapter just 
referred to shows a fine rabbit, which rabbit, by-the-bye, 
also shows some very fine colours, or what in the present 
day we should term gay, — />., too much white broken into 
the self-colour to look neat. 

The common and erroneous idea as to how length 
of ear is obtained is rather comical Several years ago 
when I mentioned an intention of trying my luck at 
breeding a really long- eared specimen of the variety now 
under consideration, an old fancier of common rabbits 
remarked that I should soon be found before the fire 
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r^ith ray rabbit on niy knees pulling at its ears with al! 
my strength. This is only one case amongst many ; and 
indeed, almost every day of my life I come across some 
ignorant person or persons who only chuckle to them- 
selves when I tell them that but very little handling and 
no roasting before the fire is required in obtaining two 
feel of ear. 

I.ops of the present day are, or should be, double 
Lops, pure and simple, for such creatures as Oar Lops, 
Half Lops, and Horn Lops, are not for one moment to 
be considered anything fancy; however, I know of a 
bygone work on rabbits (the pubhshers of which still 
persist in selling it) that mentions the Horn Lop as 
being that variety of the Lop tribe which is the most 
valuable, it being the most uncommon. 

If the length of ear obtained in Lops continues to 
increase for a century in the same proportion as it has 
done in the last twenty years, rabbit fanciers of that 
time will have the pleasure of seeing rabbits with ears 
measuring about five or six feet ; at least, I say pleasure, 
but would it be a pleasure ? 

The longest-eared rabbit which 1 have ever known of 
measured twenty-six inches, but Che width was very poor. 

A well-known fanciers' journal in mentioning a show 
of one of the London Societies recently stated that " of 
tne thirty-five Lops on view the average length of ear 
was no less than twenty-three inches." 

Now my advice to this society, all other societies of 
the sort, and indeed to all Lop breeders, is to make a 
stand when such an average as the one just mentioned 
can be obtained, and be contented in future to breed for 
and aim at obtaining specimens known as " all property 
Lops," which really means Lops which are well marked, 
have straight limbs, good eyes, and good carriage, as 
well as good ears, and also many other secondary 

There may be several reasons looked to for the success 
of the Lop as a fancy rabbit, prominent among which 
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are the far-famed London Societies, and the many shows 
which year by year are held, and in general give a 
superior classification for Lops to that for any other 
variety. I do not always see the reason for this, in 
particular as the Lop class or classes are in general the 
worst filled in the show, the cause of which lies in the 
fact of the Lop fancy from time to time being in the 
hands of one or two men, whose specimens will carry 
off the prizes, and leave the other people who enter 
nothing better than a V.H.C. Of course people who 
own first-class specimens have every right to show 
them, but, by-the-bye, several of these far-famed Lop 
exhibitors never by any chance breed their specimens, 
but having plenty of the all-essential metal, buy up at 
great prices (;£^25 is not very uncommon) what has 
been produced by really clever men at a considerable 
amount of trouble. These latter deserve the highest praise 
which fanciers can give, but nevertheless, very often 
their names or their existence are not known by the 
mere outside fancy. I am inclined to think that quite 
a third of the fancy rabbits bred annually in this country 
are Lops, or rabbits termed Lops, whilst in and close 
round London the average must be quite two- thirds, if 
not more. 

Great care must be used when selecting Lops for 
stock purposes. The general directions for choosing 
a doe will be found in Chapter V,, and the same as to 
the buck in Chapter IV. As regards length of ear 
2 2 inches is quite sufficient for the doe, whilst a buck 
should have ears as long as can be obtained; width 
is quite as particular a pokit to be observed, and in 
reality I would sooner have a rabbit, either buck or 
doe, with ears 20^ to 21 inches long and 6 inches wide, 
than a rabbit with ears 22^ to 23 inches long an«i only 
4I to 5 inches wide. 

The lop-eared rabbit shows a grand variety of rich 
colours, which are divided into self-colours and broken 
colours j the self colours are Fawn, which is a light sandy 
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r«)lour with a tinge of red. Grey Black, and Blue, which, 
by-the-bye, is more like good slate colour with a sus- 
picion of blue ; Sooty-fawns also come under the deno- 
mination of self-colours, and their coat is fawn, clouded 
over, as it were, and in particular on all the extreme 
points with a black fawn colour, which is far from easy 
to describe. The broken colours include Fawn-and- 
white, Grey- and- white, Black-and-white, Blue-and- white, 
and Tortoiseshell. Tortoiseshell show three colours, of 
which the saddle, etc., should be fawn ; the extremities 
should be dark in the same way as Sooty-fawns, and these 
two colours should be broken in with white ; in reality, a 
Tortoiseshell should be a sort of sooty-fawn and white. 
Tortoiseshelis are great favourites among Lop breeders, 
and are, in general, good producers of length of ear. 
Blues and Blue-and- whites are no doubt the worst 
colours for getting good ears. Until the last few months 
anything beyond 22^ inches in ear of a Blue-and- 
white was looked upon as rather a curiosity ; however, 
of late there has appeared in the show pen a grand 
Blue-and- white buck by name "Eclipse," whose ears 
wanted more than a two-foot rule to measure them. 
Fawns and Fawn-and-whites very often take prominent 
positions in the show pen. Greys and Grey-and- whites 
are not much of favourites. Sooty-fawns some few 
years ago were considered the tip-top rabbits, but since 
then the "bunny fashion" has changed. Blacks show 
too great a tendency to rust, whibt Black-whites are very 
handsome when seen good. I prefer them to have but 
very little white, and what there is must be very even. 
There are but very few people who express any great 
liking for Blues. No doubt the lighter-coloured 
specimens are more interesting to breed on account 
of their being more easily seen in their hutches. 

Artificial heat is a source which may be looked to 
to account for the vast improvement in Lops during the 
past twenty years, but at the same time it must be 
clearly borne in mind that artificial warmth is the 
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cause of the several weaknesses which are too clearly 
shown in Lops of to-day. Many are the breeders whose 
rabbitries are kept constantly at the temperature of sixty, 
seventy, and more degrees of heat. 

Specimens reared in heat and showing signs of it are 
known as "hot-house plants." Some gentlemen who 
make Lops a speciality, I am pleased to say, ignore 
these "hot-house plants," and breed in a temperature 
that is almost natural to what we hold up as being our 
English variet}'. Surely their specimens in the end will 
come to the top of the tree, — /.^., if there is any truth 
in the theories as to "the struggle for existence," and 
the " survival of the fittest." However, I do not for' one 
moment condemn the use of artificial heat to a moderate 
extent, as real Lops cannot, I believe, be reared in the 
cold. 

A little judiciousness must be used when crossing Lops, 
and as regards the all-essential matter of obtaining good 
coloured specimens ; for instance, a Grey should never 
be crossed with a Fawn, a Blue should never be crossed 
with a Tortoiseshell, etc. A Grey may be crossed with 
a Black to improve the grey, but it might weaken 
the deepness of the black ; a Blue-and-white may be 
. crossed with a Black-and-white in order to obtain better 
length of ear in the Blue, but such a cross would by 
no means improve the colour of either. A Tortoiseshell 
which is " gay " in colour may always be crossed with a 
Black. It might be as well here to mention that Fawns 
and Fawn-and-whites are split up into Fawns and Fawn- 
and-whites, and Yellows and Yellow-and- whites ; the last 
named, however, are not really separate from the Fawn 
tribe, but are only a lighter and more yellow shade of 
them, which is no doubt very pretty. 

London holds some of the greatest Lop breeders, 
exhibitors, and judges. Conspicuous among them is one 
whose name is very well known ; I, of course, allude to 
Mr. John Jennings, of Surbiton (late of Peckham), who 
founded the London and All England Exhibitions, five 
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of which up to the present time he has carried through 
with great success. Mr. Jennings not only judges at 
nearly all the London Fancy Rabbit Societies' Shows, 
but at many of the best-known and attended provincial 
exhibitions. One more word let me add, and that is, 
Mr. Jennings only officiates as a judge of rabbits, and does 
not pretend that his faculty for picking out the purest 
specimens of rabbits also extends to the same for fowls, 
pigeons, cats, donkeys, dogs, etc., not to mention milk, 
butter, eggs, and flax. To save some of my readers the 
trouble of wondering why 1 put forth the above rather 
strange catalogue of animals and articles, let me inform 
them that a few gentlemen who from time to time 
undertake the judging of rabbits also undertake to judge 
most, if not all, of the creatures and articles which I 
have alluded to. 

Several other gentlemen in London are well known 
as Lop breeders and judges. Among them are Messrs. 
R. Hall, W. Andrews, A. Clarke, W. Heath, and G. 
Philps. 

Birmingham has for some years past produced some 
really grand Lops. Mr. Green is a very successful 
breeder ; he, however, seldom shows his own specimens. 
There are very few people connected with Lops who do 
not know by name Mr. Charles Garratt. Birmingham 
has two or three very influential socieries. 

A good exhibition Lop should weigh from S lb. up- 
'ards ; rz, 15, and even 16 lb. ate now far from un- 

immon, and indeed 18 lb. has a few times been seen. 

Self-coloured Lops should show richness and even- 
of colour ; the ears should be easily carried with 
as much of the inside of the ear turned to the head as 
possible. The back should be well arched, the highest 
point being carried above the head. A clear eye goes 
a long way towards making a rabbit pleasant to look 
at The chin of the rabbit should rest upon what 
is known as a dewlap, which is a sort of cushion or 
pouch, which projects from the chest, and when the 
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rabbit is lying down its chin lies on this fold of flesh, 
which is always covered with an extra richness of fur. It 
looks very handsome ; no one would believe how much a 
dewlap improves a Lop. Dewlaps are often seen on does 
which are two or more years old, but in other specimens 
I much regret to say the dewlap is far too often con- 
spicuous by its absence. Straight limbs, etc., a Lop 
must have in order that it may take a good place in the 
exhibition pen. 

The measurement of the ears is a point over which 
many a long argument has been raised. Some go as far 
as almost taking in the hair on the ears, whilst some are 
cruel enough to stretch the ears to such an extent as to 
dislodge the eye. Perhaps the proper measurement of 
a Lop's ears is one of the most difficult matters in the 
whole of the fancy for an amateur to arrive at. I felt 
very much amused on one occasion when the editor of 
a fanciers' journal showed me a letter which he had just 
received from one of the readers of his paper. It ran 
thus :-^** Dear Sir, — Can you inform me why it is people 
always add an inch-and-a-half on to the correct mea- 
surement of a Lop rabbit's ears w^hen the length is 
mentioned in a report of a show, or when one is adver- 
tised for sale ? " No doubt the author of this letter was 
an amateur ear measurer, and if he is an inch-and-a-half 
behind I fear he has a good deal to learn. 

A rabbit should be placed on a table, and the mea- 
surer, standing behind it, places one end of the rule at 
the extremity of the left ear, and at the same time places 
the extremity of the other ear as far along the rule as 
possible. Where amateurs so often make the mistake is 
in taking the tip of one ear and the tip of the other ; 
this should not be done, as an inch is easily lost, but 
rather take the one tip (the left), and holding that, pull 
out the ear (gently), and place the rule on it as you go, 
and continue this until the other tip is reached, and then 
giving one final, but, as before, gentle stretch, observe the 
length the ear marks on the rule. The breadth of each 
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ear should be taken in the same way. I append the 
following as a standard of points : — 

Points. 

Length of ear 25 

Breadth of ear 20 

Colour and markings 15 

Dewlap 12 

Carriage and shape 10 

Eyes 8 

Size and condition . . . ' . . . . 10 

Total, 100 

" Coney '* objects to self and bjoken-coloured Lops 
being judged by one standard, and gives the following as 
his idea : — 

SELF-COLOURS. 

Points. 

Length of ear 30 

Breadth of ear 25 

Colour 20 

Carriage 10 

Eye 5 

Size 5 

Condition 5 

Total, 100 

BROKEN COLOURS. 

Points. 

Length of ear 25 

Breadth of ear 20 

Colour 15 

Markings 15 

Carriage 10 

Size 5 

Eye 5 

Condition 5 

Total, 100 
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A well-known country Lop fancier has kindly for- 
warded the following : — 

Points. 

Length of ears (from the tip of the flesh of one to the 

tip of the flesh of the other) 12 

Width of ears (flesh only, and not including hair of 

same) •12 

Colour (to be rich and even. Markings to be even, 

etc.) 9 

Shape (back to be well arched, straight limbs, and a 

good dewlap to be apparent) .... 8 

Carriage (ears to be carried with an easy, graceful air, 

head well back, etc.) 6 

Eyes (to match, to be full and prominent, to have no 

film over them) 5 

Size (not to be less than 6 lb. weight for a full-grown 

rabbit) 4 

Condition (coat in good order, bones well covered, and 

looking in general good health) 4 

Total, 6o 

Mr. J. Jennings has given me his permission to here 
quote the following passages from a lecture delivered by 
him to the Tunbridge Wells Society last autumn : — 

"I will just describe what I consider should be the 
characteristics of a perfect lof)-eared rabbit, and then 
endeavour to briefly explain the means whereby such 
can be produced. As the name implies, the great 
features in a Lop are its ears, and although we must 
also have its structural development in body perfect, 
these ears claim premier consideration. Of their length, 
I shall simply say, Get them as long as you can and by 
natural means ; the point to be observed is the width of 
ear, which should be one-quarter the length. I shall 
refer more especially to the importance of width later 
on, but those of our friends that have got a fair and 
square 24 in. by 6 in. Lop, with its other properties good, 
may consider themselves fairly represented under this 
head. The position these ears occupy is the next point 
for consideration, generally known as carriage. Pro- 
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jecting from the head, they should fall over in a graceful 
curve behind the cheeks, not carried backwards, as some 
specimens I have seen lately do, neither should they 
fall flat on the cheeks. Looking at a Lop from the front, 
scarcely any of the inner surface of ear is visible with a 
specimen perfect in carriage, while those that fall, as 
mentioned just now, flat on the cheeks, have generally 
been unnaturally dealt with in breeding. The ears also 
should be free from any knots, generally the result of a 
rupture of the fine veins through either an attempt to 
over-measure, especially when young, or the senseless 
method of working the ears with an idea that their 
development is thereby increased. To this, however, 
I shall refer in my remarks on breeding. The eye 
should be round, not so projecting as can best be 
described as bolting, yet withal full, and of course bright 
and clear. Nothing looks much worse in a Lop than 
a dull or a small pig eye. The head I prefer is long, 
somewhat resembling a sheep's in sliape, for I have 
invariably found that the long-eared specimens are 
generally produced from such parents. 

" In shape the body of a doe should be rather low at 
shoulders, and gradually rise to hind quarters, not 
abruptly, and have a good well-rounded rump, terminat- 
ing with a straight tail ; all four feet should also be 
perfectly straight and parallel to the body, for other 
reasons than mere appearance. The shape of a buck 
generally accepted is a good and nearly straight- barreled 
body, and with as much rise to hind quarters as in a 
doe, and broader at shoulders. Years ago it was con- 
sidered perfect shape for the hind quarters of a doe to 
be two or three inches higher than her neck, but half that 
amount is now the recognised standard. As to colour, 
I consider that no colour should have preference, 
provided each is good and clearly answers to its name, 
but any admixture of blue sooties or blue tortoiseshell, 
or such indefinite colours, should at every opportunity 
be discouraged. Similarly in the broken colour, the 
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white should only occupy distinct and regular lines, the 
saddle being entirely whole-coloured, and the head 
markings confined to forehead and face, and never 
extend to a white nose. 

**In weight, lo to 12 lb. is what I consider a good 
size for exhibition purposes, and best calculated to bring 
the other features prominently forward in a representative 
lop-eared rabbit. 

** In the conditions suitable for their production the 
first item of importance is the rabbit-house, which 
brings us face to face with a frequent query, as to 
whether Lops can be bred out of doors ? Undoubtedly 
they can, and good-eared specimens are produced ; but 
there is just this point about outdoor production that 
condemns it: an excess of litter in the hutches and 
wrappings in front of them are both conditions pre- 
judicial to the constitutions of the specimens thus bred. 
It is all very well to say that this or the other rabbit 
was bred out of doors, but in actual practice I have 
frequently found the thermometer stand higher in these 
outdoor stifling habitations than in a heated rabl)itry ; 
and again, what pleasure can there be derived from 
viewing your productions under these conditions ? And 
is the impression gained by your visitors satisfactory 
after being thus introduced to your stock ? I opine not 
The rabbit-house is the place to breed a Lop. As to 
its dimensions, your own pocket, coupled with the time 
that can be spared to attend to its occupants, is the 
chief guide. Three or four breeding does is a very 
good start, and in order to develop their progeny to 
maturity a building ten feet square will almost be 
required. Whatever the material used in its erection be, 
take especial care to provide efficient ventilation. The 
lowest part of the house must have holes, gratings, or 
some such inlet, and a shaft through the highest part of 
roof for the foul air exit. All other conditions being 
accepted, a temperature of 60° to 65° will be found best 
suited for the important ear- development. I know 
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breeders whose rabbitries reach 80°, b*jt specimens 
bred in such excessive artificial temperatures, apart from 
their liability to succumb to various diseases, generally 
are in moult, and, to say the least, require a very great 
deal of hardening off before they can safely appear in 
the show pen. The best method of heating is un- 
doubtedly hot water ; its regular and continuous 
temperature, and the absence of dryness in every way, 
just supply the needful conditions. If gas is used 
beware you arrange it so that all foul consumed particles 
pass direct out of the rabbitry, else it will give you 
everlasting trouble. Another point with gas is the 
excessive dryness it causes. Rabbits require a much 
more moist atmosphere than is generally accorded them, 
and therefore I recommend if a gas stove is used that 
clean water be placed on it, so as by its evaporation to 
counteract the evil. Whatever be the shape or general 
build of hutch, these conditions roust be observed ; 
each suitable for a breeding doe must be not less than 
3 feet 9 inches wide, 2 feet deep, and 14 inches high, 
the floors being so arranged that they drain completely 
through the back and into any receptacle that may be 
arranged for them. A house thus constructed, and 
embracing collectively these conditions, will leave 
nothing to be desired or required under this head. 

" Selectioti of stock is the next point for consideration, 
and is probably the most important feature in the 
programme. All the concentrated conditions of house, 
temperature, breeding, and feeding won't produce the 
Lop unless you have suitable stock to work with. In 
selecting a doe for breeding, observe that she is perfect 
in shape, and on no account select one that has feet 
crooked; essential as it is that all four feet should be 
straight, carefully note that her hind feet are not thrown 
out almost at right angles lo her body — they rarely breed 
if they have this defect. Examine her mouth welL If 
any teeth are missing, or if there are any of abnormal 
rowth projecting beyond the others, discard her at 
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once. Some have also what is known as a ruptured 
navel, which can be easily distinguished by a lump 
about the size of a walnut in the stomach ; these are, 
as a rule, non-breeders. Of her ears, which is the main 
point for consideration, much has hitherto been written 
and said. It* is not absolutely a fact that the longest- 
eared dam produces the like in her progeny, neither 
is it a fact that any short-eared doe will produce the 
longest-eared stock. There are cases on record of 
extraordinary specimens being reared from parents whose 
ear dimensions were under twenty inches in length, and 
in fact I have had such myself; but these are all 
exceptional cases, where, through loss of doe, early 
weaning, or what not, these very parents never had the 
conditions necessary to development ; and I have always 
held that to allow the accident of such circumstances to 
be placed before the public as attested facts — without 
the necessary addendum — would be to adopt a dangerous 
precedent, and one that in ninety-nine cases out of one 
hundred would bring failure and confusion. Twenty-one 
to twenty-two inches is what I consider a good length of 
ear to work on, but let it be well supported in width. 
Never select for breeding less than one-fourth of the 
entire length. In fact, I prefer even a little less in 
length if width is in excess of the rule referred to. 
Another point is shape of ear. Get as much width at 
the extremity as you can, discarding all pointed ears." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DUTCH RABBIT. 



I HAVE not placed the chapters in this book on the 
several varieties of rabbits in any particular order ; how- 
ever, had it been my intention to start with Lops, and 
go downwards in each chapter, 1 could not have selected 
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a better rabbit than the Dutch to place second in the 
ranks. 

In the first and several other chapters of this book I 
have referred to a little work on rabbits which appeared 
about the year 1865 as one of several " Manuals for the 
Many '' collected from the contributions to the Journal 
of Horticulture, and published by the proprietors of the 
same ; here, again, I must make use of its contents, for 
in it I find the earliest mention of the Dutch rabbit. On 
turning to page 32 will be found the following short 
passage : " This pretty and useful variety is known in 
France under the name of Nicard. They are much 
liked in Old Provence on account of their prolific and 
hardy nature, and are very largely bred there. 

" They are very useful as nurses to bring up the young 
ones of fancy rabbits, being such good milkers. It is 
astonishing to see one of these little creatures bring up 
five or six young ones in better condition than would be 
effected by another doe four or five times her size. 

" No breeder of fancy rabbits should be without does 
of this breed. They are of all varieties of colour, both 
self and parti-coloured. Many of them have a white 
collar round the neck, as shown in the drawing. The 
chief point of excellence in those little animals is 
diminutive size; and I have seen some extraordinarily 
small specimens not weighing more than \\ lb. This 
small size is obtained by breeding in-and-in. I cannot 
see the utility of reducing the size, but such is the freak 
of fancy." 

The drawing referred to shows a pretty little rabbit 
with a head all black ; thus we may soon perceive that a 
blaze was not in fashion in those days. Indeed, the only 
white shown is a collar (seemingly about four inches 
wide) all round the neck, and just a tip of white on the 
fore feet in much the same way as we have white on the 
hind feet of the Dutch of to-day. 

Dutch rabbits are of course really natives of Holland, 
where they are still bred and exported to London. 
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They come in large wooden crates packed very closely.* 
I have often seen very fairly-marked specimens, which, 
by-the-bye, have blazes ; some, however, are pure whitej 
some entirely black, and others self-coloured, with th|a 
exception of some white smudge somewhere, so the real 
native of to-day will not do to take a standard of perfec- 
tion from for our pretty fancy pet 

As there are so many points to aim at in breeding' 
a Dutch rabbit of modern markings for the exhibition 
pen, much less care is now bestowed on diminution of 
size, and besides, fanciers of the present day are con- 
tented, to a great extent, to procure well-marked specimens 
of animals of their particular fancy, without interfering 
with the ways of nature ; for everybody knows that the 
only way to reduce the size of any particular variety of 
rabbits, or indeed any animal, is to allow them to breed 
in-and-in, to breed from them before their natural age, 
and to feed on such foods as support life without allowing 
flesh and bone in any quantity to be formed. Notwith- 
standing all this, I must admit that a small and neat 
specimen of the Dutch tribe looks far better and is more 
generally pleasing to the eye than a large-framed, heavy 
Dutch doe, such as now and again is seen ; however, 
there is a medium in all things, particularly in the size 
of Dutch rabbits, and that medium is. What should be 
aimed at as to size when breeding them? Indeed, a 
good specimen should weigh about 6 lb. when fully 
matured. 

A greater and more pleasing variety of colours is dis- 
played amongst Dutch rabbits than will be found in 
any other one particular variety of the rabbit. Lops 
excepted. The colours are as follows : Black-whites, 
Blue-whites, Tortoiseshell-whites, Grey-whites, Yellow- 
whites, and Blue-fawn-whites. As some of these colours, 
although given ordinary names, are almost peculiar 
to the rabbit fancy, it would be advantageous for the 
readers of this chapter to turn to the former one on 
Lops, where a fuller account and description of these 
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r^olours will be found, with the exception of blue-fawn, 
which can easily be imagined when described as a blue 
colour with a fawny shade. Of these colours Black- 
whites and Blue-whites have no doubt the most admirers, 
and wise those admirers are, too, for to my fancy they 
are far more handsome than any other, unless it be a 
pretty Tortoise shell, which colour, by-the-bye, had things 
a good deal their own way some little time back, but 
they are not such favourites now. 

In giving a description of how a Dutch rabbit should 
be marked for the exhibition pen, I propose taking a 
Black-white for my standard ; the only difference between 
them and other varieties is, that where the black should 
be in a Black-white the blue should be in a Blue-white, 
or the grey in a Grey-white, etc., the white remaining the 
same throughout all the colours. If the illustration 
given of this variety be examined it will be found to 
have a white mark running down the face ; it begins 
with a faint line (which should come from the collar) 
between the ears, gradually widening out (well escaping 
the eyes) in a wedge shape, and finally rounding 
out both ways just above the smellers into the collar. 
The black left on each side of the face takes almost an 
egg shape, terminating' at each ear, where it is divided, as 
I have just described, by the blaze as it runs between the 
ears. These last marks should be called the " cheek 
markings." The ears should be black, about three-and- 
a-quarter inches in length, and carried well erect and 
together. The collar spoken of should be of the purest 
white, running all round the head, taking in the fore 
legs and shoulders. About half-an-inch from where the 
fore legs join the main body the collar should meet the 
saddle, against which saddle it should run quite evenly 
all round the body, so that on the top of the back where 
the two meet, the saddle should be about three-and-a- 
half to four inches from the ears. The saddle should 
take in all the rest of the body, including the hind legs, 
with the exception of an inch to an inch-and-a-balf of the 
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feet, which should be white, beginning from the very 
extremity of the claws and running back. 

Everywhere where the black meets the white the joint 
should be final ; by that, I mean to say, they should 
almost have the appearance of being cut out and joined 
together. This is expressed by the term " evenly cut" 
Such a thing as a spot of colour in the middle of the 
collar would prevent any rabbit from taking a good place 
at a decent show. Stray hairs will often appear on the 
fur of the belly in Dutch; this should be a point for 
consideration when pairing for breeding purposes. 

The eyes of a good Dutch should match, be prominent 
and full. 

Richness of colour is a great point to aim at, and in 
most colours an easy point to obtain good. However, 
Fawn-whites and Grey-whites require much care as to 
colour, depth of which they mostly lack ; indeed, in most 
specimens of those colours the fur of the belly is only a 
dirty white, and as it is often difficult to discern where 
colour begins and white leaves off, they should hardly 
be allowed to take a place against say a Black-and-white, 
whose cuttings, if not quite even, are at once so notice- 
able by even an unpractised eye. 

Good Dutch rabbits are by no means easy to breed. 
A pair of well-marked Dutch which have done well in the 
show pen, and to all outward appearance are perfect for 
breeding purposes, will perhaps, when paired, produce a 
litter of youngsters not one of which would ever be fit 
for exhibition. This of course is not the rule, for in 
most litters of several there is generally one which gladdens 
the fancier's heart. It is a rare thing for more than about 
two in a litter to turn out well-marked specimens. When 
about a week to ten days old, an idea of some sort can 
be obtained as to how the young are going to turn out ; 
however, it does not do to build castles in the air, for 
when quite young Dutch often appear to be far more 
evenly cut than they really are, as a faint spot of the 
wrpng colour is not half so discernible in a baby Dutch 
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n one more matured. The great point when pairing 
Dutch rabbits is to otiia.in a buck strong in the points in 
which the doe is weak, and weak in the points which are 
too much developed in the doe. The first peep at the 
nest should be taken the day following that on which 
the doe had her young ; remove any dead, and if there be 
more than five young, reduce them to that number, being 
careful to take away such as show signs of weakness. 
After about nine or ten days again look to the nest, 
and this time reduce the number to three, being very 
particular to leave the three best marked. It is a very 
rare thing to find a dead one in the nest of a Dutch doe, 
they all being such good mothers, and indeed, I have 
known them many times to bring up a litter of five or 
six youngsters just as well as a litter of three. Dutch 
does when with their young should have the best of food 
ab lib. A little milk once daily will be found a great help 
to them, 'j'his is by far the best variety of dies to use 
as foster mothers. 

At all the leading rabbit shows a class or classes are 
provided for Dutch. Where there are two classes, one in 
general is for Black-whites and Blue-whites, and the other 
for any other colour. I have never known more than four 
classes for Dutch alone. The great bugbear of showing 
and buying Dutch Ues in the fact of there being some 
people who degrade themselves as fanciers, and indeed 
become very little better than pickpockets, by faking 
and trimming Dutch. No doubt to anybody of a low 
mind it is very tempting to pluck out a tew stray hairs of 
the wrong colour, which, by-the-bye, come the original 
colour again when the rabbit has moulted. However, I 
am glad to be able to say that this trick is now far more 
the exception than the rule. I trust fanciers, one and 
all, are beginning to find out how much more pleasant it 
is to take a prize with a legitimate specimen than to take 
perhaps a belter one with an animal that has been 
tampered with. However, " Dutch fakers " have had 
their day, I hope, for we hear of such things as the 
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microscope, acids, etc., being introduced by way of 
detecting any specimen that has been dyed or trimmed. 

Kettering, in Derbyshire, is noted for its fanciers in 
general, in particular for its breeders and exhibitors of 
Dutch rabbits. I cannot give a list of those gentlemen 
who have turned their attention to this variety, for they 
are too many in number. Amongst our best judges of 
the present time I suppose I do right in mentioning the 
well-known name of Mr. Roberts as the most successful 
breeder of this variety. 

I append the following as what I consider a fair 
standard of judging points : — 

Points. 

Blaze 20 

Cheek markings 15 

Collar and saddle 15 

Hind feet 15 

Colour. 10 

Eyes 10 

Ears , . 5 

Coat and general condition 5 

Weight and general make 5 

Total, 100 



Mr. Enfield, of Gravesend, who is a breeder of this 
variety, has kindly contributed the following article : — 

** The Dutch rabbit, as the name implies, originally 
cam« from Holland, but first-class specimens are rarely 
seen in its native country, where it is bred principally for 
killing purposes. 

** Of late years in England, large numbers have been 
bred for exhibition, and in almost every rabbitry of note 
you will find Dutch located. The two kinds of Dutch 
are termed *01d Style' and *New Style.' The New 
Style, or ring-necked Dutch, are very unpopular, seldom 
seen, and require no description. The Old Style, in my 
opinion, is the most interesting of fancy varieties of 
rabbit ; those fanciers who are most fond of experiment- 
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iiig, keep Dutch and try to breed a perfect specimen, for 
it is very seldom one is to be seen. If you should be 
fortunate enough to breed a good one there is no trouble 
in parting with it for ;£io or more; the wasters are 
{though small) very good rabbits for table purposes, the 
flesh being delicate and nice-flavoured, and when fed 
well the kidneys are a mass of fat, 

" In years gone by various means were used to Iteep 
Dutch as small as possible. I had in my possession a 
full-grown Dutch weighing just 2 lb., but fanciers have 
grown wiser, and instead of starving and breeding in- 
and-in for diminutive size, we now consider 5 or 6 lb. 
the average size ; when they exceed that weight they 
generally have a slovenly or clumsy appearance, which is 
not desirable in the show pen. The colours of Dutch 
are black, blue, grey, tortoise shell, fawn, and yellow or 
lemon. I have given the colours in the order of import- 
ance, for a perfect black is the most difficult to obtain. 
Dutch are excellent breeders, best of motheis, and 
average about six in a litter ; I had thirteen once, but so 
many is of rare occurrence. No variety of rabbit make 
such good foster mothers The only thing that seems to 
interest them is their foo4, and you may handle and do 
what you like with her young if a doe has got plenty of 
that ; of course sometimes you will find one spitefiil, but, 
as a rule, they are very docile. Their milk, in my opinion, 
is richer in quality than the other varieties, though 
perhaps it is deficient in quantity. They must be kept 
in dry hutches, well protected from wind and rain if out 
of doors, but I prefer a shed with plenty of fresh air, no 
draughts, but several good ventilators. Any one com- 
mencing in this variety will save time, trouble, and 
expense by buying good pedigree stock, and even then 
he will experience many disappointments. In-and-in 
breeding should only be resorted to when you have too 
heavily- marked litters, and when you find several white 
ones in a litter fresh blood is required. It is best to 
have a black buck and pair him with blues, greys, and 
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tortoiseshells. Blues should never be crossed except with 
blacks. Fawns, yellows, or lemons should be paired 
together. I am aware other fanciers cross differently, 
but by keeping and crossing the colours I have named a 
few generations, you can rely on having the colour you 
are breeding for. If you want a good yellow, cross fawn 
and yellow, not black and yellow, as some writers advise. 
The doe at four months is old enough to breed from, but 
do not let her bring up many in her first litter. She 
should have a litter about every eight weeks in summer, 
and not so often in winter. This variety is not more 
subject to scurf than the other varieties. I never had 
scurf in my rabbitry, and no one else will if he keeps 
his stock clean and in a proper manner. If by mishap 
you find a specimen with it, kill it, and wash the hutch 
out with carbolic acid. 

" The points consist of the body (or saddle) of any 
self-colour, a white blaze up the centre of face, the neck 
and shoulders being white from the collar ; the hind feet 
are tipped with white, which are termed feet-stops. 
The following is my opinion of an ideal Dutch. The 
head should be neat, thin, and blood-like, not short, 
round, and thick, as is often the case. The blaze should 
be exactly in the centre of the face, in shape like a wedge, 
gradually tapering up the face between the ears until it 
joins the collar, where it should only be discernible dm 
close examination, like the edge of a knife. The cheek 
marks must be both the right size and equal, nicely 
rounding off close to the smellers without touching them 
(not chopped or cornered), and extend to the edge of 
the jaw and finish round the ears, leaving about half-an- 
inch of colour at the back of the same. The eyes should 
be both alike, bold, clear, and match the body colour. 
Odd or light-coloured eyes are very great drawbacks to 
an exhibition rabbit, and some judges consider them a 
disqualification. The ears should be short, narrow, and 
firm -set, free from white tips and white hairs. The 
neck must be clean, straight, cut, no spots or raggedness. 
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The collar should be free from spots or coloured hairs, 
clean-cut all round close up to the back of shoulder with- 
out catching the same ; there should be no unevenness 
whatever. The body, both on the back and underneath, 
must be free from white spots or white hairs. The feet- 
stops should be not less than one-and-a-half inches and 
not exceeding two inches in length ; both should be equal 
and cut straight across the foot, and the colour on the 
legs well defined. The tail straight and perpendicular. 
The following is a scale of points, the highest number 
being given to the points most difficult to obtain : — 

Points. 

Blaze and level cheek marking 20 

Collar. Top-cut 10, Under-cut 10, total . . .20 

Neck, clean and well cut 10 

Feet-stops, both level, 10. Colour, well defined, 5, 
total . . . . . . . . .15 

Ears . 5 

Eyes 5 

Colour 10 

Condition and size 10 

Quality and shortness of coat . . . . .5 

Grand total, 100." 



Mr. W. Radford, one of the most highly successful 
breeders and Exhibitors of the Dutch variety, has written 
the appended article. 

" In commencing to breed this popular and beautiful 
variety of the rabbit, to ensure anything like success 
too much care cannot be taken in selecting brood stock. 
I should advise all who have any idea of joining the 
ranks of the numerous fanciers to go to some well- 
known breeder and exhibitor, and make a selection of 
several does, not necessarily well-marked, but whose 
pedigree for several generations will bear strict investiga- 
tion as regards purity of breed, and of a winning strain. 
The next great point is to procure a buck as near per- 
fection as possible, according to the means of the 
purchaser, and then with care, if he has anything like 
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luck, and by keeping his strain pure, he may in the 
long run be able to turn out a winner. 

"As regards breeding for colour, I should prefer a black- 
and-white buck to be mated with greys, tortoiseshells, 
and blues, and I am sure then this point will be attained 
in most of the progeny. The most difficult colour to 
get is the dark-grey, of which I believe I have been the 
only exhibitor (having. had two well-known specimens). 
Both of these were of the same strain, both on the buck's 
and doe's sides. I consider the colour above mentioned 
is much above black-and-white as far as exhibition goes 
for this reason, the markings are quite as clearly defined, 
and there is no danger of their being spoilt for the 
show pen by white hairs, which is a decided objection, 
and so difficult to counteract. 

" Hutches I like dry, roomy, free from draughts, plenty 
of ventilation, and in a fair light ; I have the doors of 
all mine made with one inch mesh wire. Cleanliness is 
also a great feature, and the lime-white brush should be 
used several times a year. 

"In feeding I generally vary a little — />., between breed- 
ing and exhibition stock. For the former, I believe in a 
thorough good allowance of cauliflower leaves, clover, 
swedes, dandelions, chicory, and any other green food 
which can be procured, but all must be given free from 
damp or frost ; a few oats, whole or crushed ; for the 
latter, I always buy the best whole oats I can possibly 
get. I feed with these twice a day, to which I add a 
fair supply of carrots and swedes, varying with a handful 
of nice dry clover. By this system I always find my stock 
nice and sleek in coat, in a good hardy condition, and 
fit to stand a very long journey wonderfully well. After a 
show, as soon as they arrive home, I put them in their 
hutches, which I always have well cleaned out ready for 
their reception, and littered with nice sweet hay ; then I 
give a little barley-meal (with just a sprinkling of flowers 
of sulphur) mixed with warm water and made into a 
round ball; this I find a good preventative against cold, but 
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do not use it regularly, %.% it tends to make them large 
and coarse. 

" Having given brief ideas as to selection of stock, 
hutches, feeding, etc., I wilt now endeavour to give 
my opinion as regards exhibition specimens, and what 
they should be. 

" lo looking at this variety in the show pen, before 
taking out to examine, I tiotice, first, the blaze and 
bead. As regards the former, I like best of all the 
wedge shape, nicely tapered, and running right between 
the ears, if possible, as I consider it adds consider- 
ably to their appearance ; cheek marking I like nicely 
rounded, and even, about three-eighths of an inch off 
smellers, and if the specimen has both these points 
together, with a nice narrow, bloodlike head, and small 
ears, he may be considered a perfect rabbit, as far as 
the first points are concerned. 

" Cleanness of neck is also another important matter, 
and in judging great care should be taken here to find 
whether any coloured hairs will stroke out into the collar. 
I may add that this is often a place where faking is 
done very effectively. 

" The next point to be looked at is the collar, which I 
like as near the fore feet as is possible without catching 
(although I should not, as some judges do, throw out a 
first-rate all-round specimen with this slight defect), and 
as even as possible, particularly on the top ; the under-cut 
I like the same, but do not consider this of so much 
importance, as it is not observable unless turned up, and 
does not mar the appearance in the show pen. Next 
come the feet-stoppings. Of course the greatest difficulty 
is to procure them quite even ; this is unanimously agreed 
upon ; but about length there are various opinions. I 
myself prefer them from one-and-a-half inches to two, but 
do not think a quarter of an inch either way makes much 
material difference. 

"Having given the marking of exhibition specimens, 
there are several other points which I consider of great 
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importance — viz., size. I do not like a Dutch at all 
big and coarse, but small-boned and nice and racy in 
shape; colour I have already alluded to. The only 
other requirements are good condition and a nice 
short coat. The former should be taken greatly into 
consideration when two specimens are nearly equal in 
merit" 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE HIMALAYAN RABBIT. 



This variety, but for one drawback, may be looked upon 
as being one of thie most interesting of our fancy pets. 
As to whether or no it is rightly named Himalayan there 
seems to be not the slightest certainty. Some autho- 
rities claim " China " as being its original home ; how- 
ever, it is now well installed under the name of 
Himalayan, and so of course most people believe it to 
be a native of the very mountainous country of Himalaya. 
This rabbit has been much noticed by evolutionists. 
Darwin has a good deal to say about it, and the reason 
of this lies in the strange but true fact of many Hima- 
layans having been bred from Silver-greys, which Silver- 
greys have been proved for very many generations to 
have had no connection whatever with Himalayans. 
Indeed, I believe it would not be at all a hard matter to 
obtain Himalayans from Silver-greys whose pedigree 
could be traced back to the time when Himalayans were 
unknown animals among rabbit fanciers, and so prove 
them to be perfectly pure. I have known plenty of 
gentlemen who have kept and bred Silver-greys, and 
no other variety of the rabbit, for years, and then on 
some occasions have been astonished by one or two 
nearly perfect Himalayans being found among a litter of 
Silver-greys. If anybody were to take a good exhibition 
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' Specimen of a Silver-grej-i^ay one of medium shade, — 
and also take a good specimen of the Himalayan tribe, 
and then compare the two, it would be a matter of no 
small mystery how these rabbits could be in any way con- 
nected ; however, if the good specimen of the Silver-grey 
were allowed to give place to a very light-shaded one 
with a black nose, ears, tail, and feet (such as will be far 
loo oflen found among Silver-greys which have been 
allowed to go astray), and compare this animal with the 
Himalayan, then a strong resemblance will soon be 
noticed. Why they should resemble one another I fail 
to understand. 

Another fact worthy of notice is, that a Himalayan 
I (unless crossed) has never been known to give birth to 
\ a Silver-grey ; and also when a Himalayan has been 
once bred from a Silver-grey it will always produce 
Himalayans, and never go back to a Silver-grey. Darwin 
account for this by the fact of all things having a 
tendency to become albino es. 

To be of any use in the exhibition pen the Hima- 
layan must be a handsome rabbit of about 6 lb. weight, 
a little more or a little less. The body must be well 
shaped, not too lanky and long, but, however, not too 
Stumpy and short, after the type of specimens which 
now and again crop up in the show pen. The coat 
should be of a very superior quality, fine, fairly short, 
and should also be very glossy. It will be seen from the 
illustration given of this variety that the body is nearly 
all white, which white, by-the-bye, should be very pure, 
and of a blue hue rather than a yellow, if possible. The 
dark points are the particular fancy of the admirers of 
this rabbit, and these dark points should be as nearly 
coal-black in shade as possible ; however, in nine Hima- 
layans out of ten a brown-black will be found to be the 
colour of these all-essential markings, which markings 
include the two ears, the nose, the fore legs and feet, 
the hind legs and feet, and the tail. Of these points 
the one on the nose or face is perhaps the most easy to 
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obtain nearly black; the ears, as a rule, show good 
depth of colour ; the fore legs have a tendency to go 
brown, and the hind legs and feet are very often the 
weak point, for they have a strong inclination to be 
grey instead of black. The nose marking should be a 
good sized one, about as large and also the shape of a 
duck's egg ; if a little larger, so much the better ; it is 
very essential that the edges of the black where it joins 
the white should be as deep in colour as the centre of 
the mark; however,' this is not often seen. A tip of 
white on the very point of the nose would put a Hima- 
layan quite behind in the show pen, and as this is such 
a very serious defect, it is as well to destroy a specimen 
which shows it. The weak point in the ears lies at the 
root of the same, where there is a great tendency to 
show grey hairs. The ears should not be more than 
four inches in length, and must be carried quite together, 
and very erect. If the ears be pulled apart, they should 
spring back to their correct position. The feet and legs 
should, as I have said, be as black as possible, and of 
late several grand specimens have appeared which carry 
their colour on all their fours as well as, and even better 
than, on their nose and ears. 

The great drawback to Himalayans is the fading of 
their dark points, for every now and again, at uncertain 
periods, the best of Himalayans will go quite light on 
what should be the black points. Up to the present 
time the reason for this has not been discovered ; how- 
ever, being in too much light or too much darkness will 
do them no good. 

Badly-ventilated and drained hutches, from which the 
ammonia cannot pass, are sure to assist the feet and legs 
in going grey. If the rabbit be kept in a semi-dark 
hutch, and well fed and looked after when it loses its 
depth of colour, there is every chance of recovering the 
same in a few weeks or sometimes days. Never give 
exhibition Himalayans carrot, as I am sure it afifects 
them after a time. 
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Himalayans breed very true, so it may soon be seen 
that a good strain is the great point to be remembered 
by those who start breeding this variety. 

The doe is a good mother on the whole, although she 
is in general a little shy. 

The average number at a birth is about six. The 
young Himalayan is when bom quite pink, and after a 
day or two shows a white down all over the body \ this 
white continues until about the third or fourth week, 
when first the nose, then the ears, and last of all the legs 
and feet, begin to turn to a brownish-black. As a rule, 
the Himalayan is not fit for the show pen until about 
seven months old ; however, now and again they appear 
with success wfien only five to six months old. 

The eye is a point of particular beauty in the 
Himalayan rabbit. It is of a very beautiful bright pink 
colour, much after the style of the Angora, only perhaps 
rather the better of the two. 

The Himalayan makes a capital table rabbit, its flesh 
being firm and close, and besides that, its skin is of 
much more value than that of the common rabbit. I 
have heard of the skin of the Himalayan being sold for 
as much as two shillings, and even more. 

At the present time Himalayans are great favourites 
in the show pen, and the class provided for them is, as a 
rule, a very strong one. 

I do not know of anybody in particular who has 
taken a decided lead with this variety. 

I append the following as a standard of points : — 

Points. 

Dark markings 30 

Coat 20 

Shape of head and body 15 

Ears 15 

Eyes 10 

Condition 10 

Total, 100 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE BELGIAN HARE. 

The Belgian Hare rabbit claims a very high position 
among the fancy rabbits of to-day, and season by season 
its great popularity increases. It will be noticed by the 
inexperienced that I mention the Belgian Hare as being 
a rabbit, and this no doubt will seem rather odd, for 
most people, naturalists or otherwise, know that the hare 
and rabbit are in many ways very different \ however, the 
Belgian Hare is in reality no hare at all, but a rabbit 
pure and simple, known under the name of hare on 
account of its highly hare-like appearance. 

The Belgian Hare is a native of Belgium and its 
southern surroundings, and many are imported into this 
country (and are known as Ostend rabbits) for table 
purposes. The imported animals of this variety, how- 
ever, are not to be compared with our fancy rabbit ; they 
present a more clumsy appearance, their ears, as a rule, 
are heavy, and indeed, they are far more like a Patagonian 
rabbit than our handsome pet. 

The great point in the which Belgian Hare resembles 
our English wild hare is their padded feet. Why nature 
provided these rabbits with padded feet is not quite 
apparent, and hence arose the question of whether the 
Belgian Hare was not, in the first place, the result of a 
cross between the hare and the rabbit ? Again and again 
have people tried to manufacture a Belgian Hare by 
crossing the jack hare with all sorts of rabbits, but 
without one single exception the result has been with no 
offspring, or else now and again a litter of sterile mules. 
Occasionally somebody writes to some fanciers' paper 
declaring himself the possessor of the long-sought-after 
result, but in most cases it turns out to be that a 
Belgian Hare has been thought to be a real hare, or 
something of that sort. 
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The Belgian Hare differs in many ways from the 
English hate ; for instance, the latter never burrows, whilst 
the former is an adept at it ; again, the real hare never 
has more than two young at a time, whilst the Belgian 
Hare has as many as fourteen and sixteen once and again. 

This variety of the rabbit was a long lime making its 
way into the "fancy." At the present day it is a 
highly -favoured specimen among fancy rabbits, and I am 
inclined to think that there are as many Belgian Hares 
bred every year in this country as there are Lops or any 
other rabbit ; however, the majority are not for exhibition 
but rather for table purposes, as no rabbit surpasses the 
Belgian Hare in the points which are required for that 
purpose. I do not mean to say by this that the Belgian 
Hare is tlie heaviest rabbit, for the Patagonian is no 
doubt a heavier animal, but its flesh is not, by a long way, 
so good, neither are its bones so fine nor its coat of so 
much value. Some people prefer the Silver tribes for 
the table, on account of their extreme fineness of flavour ; 
however, all the Silvers are much smaller, and so do not 
do so well in the scales. I have referred to Belgian Hares 
in my chapter on " Warrens and their Management." 

The doe Belgian Hare is, on the whole, a very good 
breeder and mother, and has about an average of seven 
young per litter ; this variety require plenty of good 
food to keep them in condition. The Belgian Hare for 
the show pen should be a fine animal, weighing about 
10 lb., or rather under. The whole type of the 
animal should represent the English wild hare as nearly 
as is possible. The body should not be too broad, nor 
the head too stunty and round-shaped. The bones 
should be fine throughout the body ; this, in particular, 
applies to both the fore and hind legs ami feet, which feet, 
by-the-bye, should be thoroughly padded underneath 
with close coarse hair. The coat should be fine, close, 
short, and should have a bright, glossy appearance ; the 
colour of the coat should be as near that of the English 
wild hare as possible — viz., a bright foxy, sandy colour. 
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which is very difficult to describe. The colour must be 
the same on all exposed parts of the body, and in no 
case must white be visible to the eye. The fur under 
the rabbit should be very fine, and of a yellowish-white 
colour. The coat throughout the body should be ticked 
off with a deep chocolate colour ; evenness of ticking 
is one of the chief points in a Belgian. 

The head of the Belgian Hare, as I have said, should 
be narrow and sleek rather than bullet-shaped ; the head 
should show the colour of the rabbit to perfection. The 
ears should not be thick and broad, but should be short 
(about five inches) and thin to the touch, should be carried 
together, and lean slightly towards the animaPs back ; the 
ears should also be laced round the edge on their tips, 
and down the front with a deep black. This last is a 
point which adds very greatly to the appearance of a 
Belgian Hare. The eye should be very clear, round, 
and bright, and should have an expression of alertness, 
or what is termed **racy." 

The dewlap is a point to strive against when breeding 
Belgians, but, however, it is a nasty thing to keep away, 
in particular from breeding does ; of course a dewlap 
destroys, to a great extent, the hare-like appearance. One 
point to my fancy there has not been sufficient weight 
given to — ^viz., length of the fore legs. A true hare has, 
at least, an extra inch of fore leg than any ordinary 
Belgian Hare. 

Messrs. Roberts, Lumb, Billet, and Jennings are 
amongst the favourite judges of this variety ; but in this 
variety " every man according to his own opinion " is 
very prominent, and it, therefore, is well to learn the 
opinions of each particular judge before sending under 
him. 

Dr. Herbert Barham, of Maidstone ; Mr. G. Carvill, of 
Lewes; Mr. Roberts, of Bramley; Mr. J. Firth, of Bramley; 
Mr. H. Lumb, of Cleethorpes; Mr. J. Southwell, of 
Caistor, may be considered about the most successful 
fanciers who have turned their hands to this variety. 
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I give the following as a standard : — 

• Points. 

Richness of colour 20 

Ticking 15 

Shape and type 15 

Size 10 

Feet 10 

Ears 10 

Eyes . . . . . . • . . . .10 

Condition . 10 

Total, 100 



Points. 

Colour (to be of a bright foxy ot sandy tint, and same to 
be equal on all parts exposed, including fore and hind 
legs and feet) 20 

Ticking (coat on all exposed parts to be ticked off with 
deep chocolate) 15 

Shape, etc. (to be as near that of the English hare as pos- 
sible) 12 

F^ET AND LEGS (to be thin-boned, and free from any white 
hairs ; feet to be well padded ; fore legs to be at least 
five inches in length) 10 

Head (to show the colour, and to be neatly ticked ; not 
to be bullet-shaped, but sleek) 8 

Ears (to be about five inches in length, thin, well laced 
round the edges, to be carried well together, erect, but 
for leaning slightly backwards) 5 

Eye (to be fiill, round, and clear ; not too starting, but, 
however, to have a good " racy " appearance) . . 5 

"Weight (about 9 to lo lb. in a fully-developed speci- 
men) 5 

ONDITION (to be in perfect condition, plump, but not too 
fat) 5 

No Dewlap {points to be deducted according to size of 
dewlap) 15 

Total, 100 

The specimen which can obtain the largest total to 
stand first. 

Mr. G. Carvill, of Lewes, Sussex, has kindly sent me 
the following article. He says : — 

" You have asked me for my opinion of the Belgian 
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Hare in general. I do not know that I am any great 
authority, but humble as it is, I hope my opinion may 
be of some little use to those who call themselves 
amateurs, as I am, and to such as contemplate going 
in for this variety. I don't think of dictating to all 
breeders and fanciers; we all have our little private 
opinions, but the properly ventilating and mixing together 
of such opinions enables the general body to arrive at 
some certain standard. 

" In the first place, * Belgian Hares ' are very dis- 
appointing to the beginner; specimens are perhaps 
procured from some well-known breeder, but litter after 
litter is produced from them, some of which are too 
light, some too grey, and now and then a black one 
turns up. The breeder of the parents of these litters is 
blamed, and all are put on one side for selling or table 
purposes, which, by-the-bye, is the first and the great 
mistake that Belgian Hare breeders make, for my 
opinion is, that Belgians generally take a longer time to 
develop than any other variety ; of course a fair judge 
can form some idea of those which are likely to prove 
good ones and worth keeping. Generally speaking, a 
young specimen, showy, good shape, true medium ears, 
showing plenty of black at the tip of them, and if 
same be carried down both back and front of the ears so 
much the better ; the coat should be nice and short and 
not too grey ; front feet must be fine, and by all means 
clear of white. If a specimen with all these points can 
be found it should be put on one side, and its pro- 
gress carefully watched. Very frequently a Belgian is 
not fully developed as an exhibition animal until its 
second season. I once had a doe which did not show 
her proper points until her fourth year. I then showed 
her, and think she won twelve prizes that season. 

" As to the real type of a good Belgian Hare I think 
we have had it so well put before us in the different 
publications of late, that it would be presumption on my 
part to say much about it, but as my slight information 
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has been asked for the benefit of those who contemplate 
keeping this variety, I venture to sum up and give a few 
hints and remarks on the points which, to my fancy, go 
to make a good and pure Belgian Hare. 

" First, 1 must advise all to breed up to [he points of 
the English wild hare as nearly as possible, but, at the 
same time, bear in mind the fact that the animal that you 
are dealing with is a rabbit. Many specimens I notice 
have really too much ticking — i.e., they have not enough 
ground colour to throw up the ticking. Be careful not 
to get the ears too short, for if such be the case it gives 
the specimen too ' rabbity ' an appearance ; the ears 
should be ofamoderate length, thin, narrow, and, above 
all, well laced. A coarse, thick, wide ear shows to me the 
Patagonian cross. The eyes should be very full, with 
that peculiar golden tinge round them, and so giving 
them that beautiful hare-like eye. The front feet should 
be small-boned, thin {this latter is a very great point), 
and well ticked right down to the toes, without the least 
sign of white ; this last I consider the greatest defect in 
a Belgian Hare. The hind legs and feet to be as nearly 
as possible like the front, especially on the outside. I 
do not object to grey on the hind quarters, for nine out 
of ten wild hares have this sa-calleti fault 

"Avoid a dewlap if possible, which is a difficult job 
in a well-conditioned doe. Condition must be con- 
sidered without getting them too fat ; anyhow, feed them 
twice a day, early and late, and leave them quite quiet 
during the day if possible. I like mine to have whole 
oats and green in the morning, and moist food at night. 
I do not believe in warm food, except now and then a 
mash, the same as is given to horses. Always allow 
them to have plenty of sweet meadow hay to pick over. 
In hot weather, when about to kindle, let the does have 
some fresh clear water; some will partake of it, and 
Bome refuse it ; however, always let them have the option. 
This system of feeding is right for all the other varieties 
of the rabbit as far as my experience goes, with the 
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exception of Lops — a variety of which I do not even 
pretend to know anything. 

** By all means let Belgian Hares have as much fresh 
air (without draught) as possible, and never coddle them 
up. In cold and inclement, weather it is well to put 
some covering over hutches that stand out of doors, the 
amount of covering to be in accordance with the- 
weather. Always take care to have good top ventilation. 

" With these few remarks I will conclude, wishing the 
readers of the same as much pleasure in the hobby of 
endeavouring to breed up to a correct standard Belgian 
Hare as I myself have found." 



CHAPTER XL . 

THE ANGORA RABBIT. 



A RABBIT of considerable beauty is the Angora. I can- 
not say that it is altogether a favourite, but the feason 
for this lies in the fact of an Angora rabbit requiring 
about double as much attention as any other kind of 
rabbit. Angoras in common are supposed to be natives 
of Angora ; however, it is very probable that they were 
so named on account of their having a long woolly fur, 
after the style of the Angora sheep and goats. Angola 
is another name at times given to the Angora. 

Several authorities tell of how Angora rabbits used to 
be bred in great numbers in France for the sake of their 
wool, and they go on to say what I do not doubt to be 
the truth — viz., that several persons made their fortunes 
out of them, I do not know whether they are still kept 
anywhere in large numbers for the sake of their wool, and 
indeed, I am inclined to think that they are not, sincf 
wool can be imported from afar off much cheaper than 
it can be grown near home on rabbits. 
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The Angora is no doubt the most docile of rabbits, 
Some people keep bucks and does always together ; this, 
however, does not do in the long run, and the best plan, 
I find, is to treat them, as regards breeding, in just the 
same manner as any other variety is treated 

To al! appearance this variety of the rabbit is a large 
one ; however, it is far from a large-framed rabbit ; it is 
only its great length of coat which makes it appear so 
large. I like an Angora to weigh about 6 to 7 lb. 
The wool should be as long as possible, and to obtain 
this, together with fineness and altogether good quality, 
there can be nothing better than really good parents. 

Angoras are born without any fur on their pink skins, 
and it is not until they are a week or more old that they 
can be told from any other white rabbit, such as the 
Himalayan, Polish, etc All Angoras, however, are not 
white, for now and again appears a black, black-and- 
white, brown, brown-and- white, etc. To my fancy a 
white Angora is exceedingly pleasing, whilst any other 
coloured or parti-coloured rabbit of the same description 
is excessively plain to (he eye. Angoras are very 
prolific, but to keep the does in good condition it does 
not do to allow them to have many litters in a year. The 
best kind of bedding that can be given them, to my 
fancy, is dried brake ; coarse ^traw also makes a good 
litter for them. Some Angora breeders have special 
hutches constructed with floors which allow the wet to run 
through on to a second floor; this is a first-rate plan. 
Pine sawdust will be found a great help as regards 
keeping away the wet from the rabbits' coats ; the 
hutches should be cleaned out every day. The coat of 
the Angora requires much tender attention, and for this 
reason the Angora has been termed the " ladies' 
rabbit." 

For the exhibition pen the Angora should have great 
length of wool, which must also be fine and free from 
coarse hairs ; the wool should present a glossy appear- 
ance) and have a tendency to curl. One lump of clotted 
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hair would condemn an Angora in the show pen. This 
does not apply to the under-parts of the rabbit, for there, 
I regret to say, clots are far too often found in otherwise 
first-class specimens. 

The Angora should have a very beautiful and full 
pink eye ; in this point I consider it surpasses the Hima- 
layan. A neat head, with a retiring forehead, is required 
in a good rabbit. The ears should be short, neat, and 
well covered with wool. 

Angoras seldom appear in the show pen until fully 
matured. I consider boiled potatoes greatly help an 
Angora in obtaining the various points in requisition. 

I append the following as a standard of points : — 

Points. 

Quality of wool 25 

Length and closeness of wool .... 20 

Condition of wool . 20 

Ears 15 

Eyes » 10 

Size 5 

Condition of rabbit . ' 5 

Total, 100 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE SILVER TRIBES. 



These very beautiful varieties of the rabbit I have left 
to Mr. Woods, of Blackburn, with the exception of a few 
notes sent me by Mr. J. E. Aldred, whose Silvers have 
won to a very great extent during the past few seasons. 
He writes : — 

" Respecting my Silvers, the chief of my stock has 
been got by my old champion Fawn. He is father to 
all my leading Creams, Fawns, and Browns ; his weight at 
the present time is 10 lb. ; his mother was an old- 
fashioned Cream, with a blue nose, a very large sped- 
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men weighing 13 lb. In breeding Browns I had to 
mate the Fawn with a light shade Silver-grey." 

In this way Mr. Aldred bred many very grand 
Browns, amongst which was a well-known rabbit named 
" Hero." 

The remainder of this chapter comes from the pen of 
Mr. Woods alone, who is too well known as a great 
breeder of Silvers to need any further mention here. 

THE SILVER-GREY RABBIT. 

"This beautiful rabbit, the head of the Silvered 
varieties, ranks as the first and foremost, sharing equal 
positions in an exhibition schedule with the Belgian 
Hare, and only preceded in point of prominence or 
value by one variety — ^viz., the Lop. 

"I have already mentioned that there are silvered 
varktUs^ but six or seven years ago I could not have 
used the plural, as then the Silver-grey stood alone as 
the only recognised silvered rabbit. There was, however, 
then a type of Silver-cream bred once and again, which 
afterwards proved the foundation of our Creams, etc., of 
to-day, but they were not at all popular, nor scarcely 
acknowledged as a variety. 

** The Silver-grey is one of our old standard varieties, 
whose production has been proved to be of no recent 
date, but we have no conclusive evidence as to how they 
were at first produced, although some writers have de- 
clared them to have been originally imported, like the 
Himalayan and other varieties. 

"The appearance of the Silver-grey is thoroughly unique, 
its coat riveting the attention of those who have not 
seen a specimen of this breed before, and, to a lover of 
rabbits, not easily forgotten. It is not a large rabbit, 
and it has not great ears, but its extra-beautiful coat is 
the chief point it depends on. I well remember the 
impression the first Silver-grey I ever saw made upon 
me, some twelve years back. 1 was then an ardent young 
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fancier of Lops, which breed up to that time I believed 
to be the only fancy variety worth having. This belief I 
find to be still the impression of most young fanciers. I 
was, however, thoroughly struck with the beauty and 
un commonness of the rabbit's appearance, and then and 
there, after four years with the long-eared variety, quite 
threw over the same in favour of the subject of this 
article. 

" The Silver-grey is a medium-sized rabbit, in general 
weighing from 6 to 8 lb. ; it should be of a compact 
build, neat in shape of head and ears, and should 
give the impression of being a strong and healthy rabbit. 

" The colour of this variety of the rabbit is most diffi- 
cult to describe ] however, it is much after the colour of 
a rich blue-roan horse, the coat being composed of two 
kinds of fur, the one forming the ground colour, and the 
other the ticking. These furs each contain three shades 
between the root and tip ; both are a light skin colour 
from the root for about one-third the length upward, 
then they assume a darker shade (or slate colour), and 
the tips or silvering are in the ^colour hairs' white, and 
in the * ticking hairs * black. The length of the white 
tips decides the shade of the specimen, whilst the ticking 
is interspersed to a greater or lesser degree, and being 
rather longer than the silvering, shows itself plainly on 
the coat, relieving the colour, which would otherwise be 
what is termed * milky ' in a sparsely-ticked specimen. 
In stating that the top colour or silvering decides the 
shade, I oppose an old idea — viz., that the commonly- 
called under-ground, or middle, or slate colour, is the one 
which outwardly affects the shade of a Silver-grey. 
I formerly held the same opinion, but dispelled it on see- 
ing and breeding many really light-shaded specimens, 
with as rich an under-coat as the richest-coloured medium 
shade. I have compared many extreme lights with rich 
mediums, and even dark shades, and find the under- 
colour but very slightly deeper in the two latter than the 
former, but I have noticed that the silvered tips in the 
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lights were longer, or extended more down the hairs, 
than in the medium and dark shades. I do not wish by 
this opinion to disparage the value of under-colour in 
the Silver-grey, for though it so slightly influences the 
real shade of the rabbit, it imparts that blue tint to the 
outer colour which is so necessary. A rabbtt with a 
deep under-coat will pass through moult and retain more 
of its old shade than if it were pale. 

"The quality of the coat or fur should he a great desi- 
deratum ; that is, it should be a short, close-fitting coat, 
which should have a smooth but hard feeling — Ttot one 
that the hand sinks into, or a £oat that is blown about 
with the wind, but one that flies quickly back into its 
position when turned the wrong way ; indeed, this should 
be the same with nearly all the varieties of the rabbit 

" Perhaps the most common fault of the Silver-grey is 
its tendency to darker colour on extremities, such as 
nose, ears, fore-feet, and tail. This has caused some 
breeders to neglect many other properties to produce 
even-coloured specimens. And the judges may perhaps 
be blamed a httle in the same matter. Five years ago 
evenness was the rage, and judges greatly favoured the 
even-coloured rabbits, which brought the lighter shades 
into prominence, as they are much easier to breed 
with evenly-shaded coats than are the richer-coloured 
specimens; however, no great evil came of this, as it 
afterwards proved the means of securing two classes — one 
for each shade — at the principal shows, although for the 
time being it kept the mediums at a standstill, no 
improvement being discernible in them until they had a 
class to themselves. Then there became fanciers of 
each shade, who each again fought for evenness in his 
especial class. 

" The principal faults passed over in this race for even- 
ness were lack of ticking, loose coats, and lighter-coloured 
breasts. The latter I consider one of the greatest faults 
a Silver of any colour can have, though some of the 

:eatest winners during the last three years have been 
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tinged with it ; it is also about the worst point to breed 
out, and should be almost fatal in an otherwise ex- 
hibition specimen. As I have said, there are lovers 
of both shades, but it will be found that most Silver-grey 
fanciers exhibit both lights, mediums, and darks, and it 
must be obvious to my readers when I explain that 
out of any litter of say six, there may not be two of 
exactly the same shade, ranging as they do in degree 
from light to dark ; still I think it is pretty generally 
acknowledged amongst breeders of this variety that the 
true medium is the typical shade, certainly the most 
difficult to breed, and should take preference against 
lights or darks in a class for *any shade,* or in com- 
petition for a cup or special. The lights and darks are 
of course well worth classifying in a good schedule, if only 
as a means of perfecting the material used in producing 
the correct type. 

"The loss of ticking has been noticed in the light 
shades, and seems a natural result of breeding for that 
colour, as the more light blood you cross together, the 
more scanty appears the black-tipped fur, called 'ticking.* 

" My remarks on the quality of the coat will show that 
loose coats are a grave fault, which has cropped up in 
all shades, and been tolerated because of evenness or 
some other quality. A specimen, however good in other 
respects, cannot look or handle well if it has a long 
loose coat, which usually stands on end about the 
shoulders, and is dauby and sinking to the touch. A 
loose-coated specimen is always difficult to keep in 
exhibition form, and should not be encouraged. I have 
noticed that bucks are more apt to fail in this respect 
than does. The ears should be small, from eight to 
ten inches (measured across head), according to size of 
rabbit, and neat in shape, of the same shade as the 
body colour, and not very open. I like the front part 
well wrapped over, so as not to show too much of the 
inside or back portion, and carried this way to the top. 
Eyes, full and large. 
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"Judging.— It is almost impossible to judge on paper, 
or explain a decision in writing between two good 
rabbits, or even attach a value in points, but my readers 
can understand a judge having a weakness, shall I say 
for some particulai quality ? and being struck with a 
specimen, which I believe is the case in nearly every 
good class he adjudicates upon, he wilt find at least one 
specimen which excels in the point he sets greatest store 
on. It may be a large rabbit, or a very evenly-silvered 
one, or rich in colour and profuse in ticking, or some 
other quality, but it often happens the rabbit wins which 
possesses his special quality to the greatest degree. In 
these cases the best all-round rabbit does not always 
win, as such a judge may allow his particular quality to 
outweigh grave faults, and so pass over a rabbit fair in 
every point. I do not wish to infer that this occurs at 
every rabbit exhibition, but the exhibitors at agricultural 
shows and exhibitions, where there are not special 
judges for each department, may notice this, and either 
suffer or gain by the judge's standard of excellence. For 
my own part I say. Select a man for judge who has bred 
and kept, successfully, the animals he adjudicates upon ; 
let him be honest, and independent in his awards, and 
the extra entries will more than repay any little expense 
incurred in providing a special judge for each section. 
I respectfully address this to members of committees 
who wrongly think they can get a man to satisfactorily 
judge dogs, pigs, poultry, pigeons, cage birds, rabbits, 
etc., which judges are very often announced to 
do. To return to judging of Silver-greys. I must own 
if a long class were before me, of all shades, that colour, 
ticking, and neatness of ear would go a long way in my 
selection, and I should single out the specimens com- 
bining these, making some allowance for the light 
shades, and then consider evenness of silvering, quality 
of coal, and afterwards the minor points. To lay down 
the value of these qualities exactly in a scale of points is 
difficult, and soraetimes misleading, but I will try to give 
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some idea, in points, of the value I attach to the 
properties required. 

"for all- shades' class. 

Points. 

Colour, as near the rich medium as possible . . 20 

Silvering, even throughout, etc 20 

Ticking, profuse and regular 15 

Quality ot coat 10 

Under-colour 10 

Neatness of ears 10 

Eyes, size, and general shape \o 

Condition 5 

Total, 100 

"for light-shades' class. 

Points. 

Silvering, even throughout, etc 25 

Ticking, profuse and regular 15 

Colour 15 

Quality of coat 10 

Under-colour 10 

Neatness of ears 10 

Eyes, size, and general shape 10 

Condition 5 

Total, 100 



" The points for lighter shades are necessarily altered, 
as colour is forfeited to a great extent, and ticking is 
much scarcer in this shade. 

" Breeding. — The art of breeding Silver-greys, as it is 
an art (proved by the fact that although there are hundreds 
of fanciers of this variety, nearly all the best specimens 
shown during the six years have been bred in or emanated 
from scarcely more than a dozen rabbitries), is un- 
doubtedly one of * selection ' combined with persever- 
ance, careful feeding, and attendance. There are hosts 
of fanciers who could well manage the former if they 
had but the patience and perseverance to follow it up, 
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but are discouraged by early defeats in the exhibition 
pen, and give up the variety or fancy in disgust 

" I should like to point out to ray readers, putting aside 
the fact, ' that what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
welt,' that there is a substantial reward for those follow- 
ing up this hobby, either as exhibitors and winners of 
prizes in competitions such as Englishmen, before any 
nation, delight in, or a lucrative one in breeding and 
selling specimens to such exhibitors. 

" There are hundreds of prizes of fair value to be won 
every year for those who prefer exhibiting, and there 
are plenty of gentlemen who prefer purchasing all the 
best specimens produced to keeping a large stock 
of breeders, which, however good, could hardly be 
expected to produce all the winners required by a 
regular exhibitor against a nation of breeders. Thus, 
the breeder is a necessity, and for those fanciers who do 
not care, or have not the means to hunt up and pur- 
chase all the best rabbits going to win with, it is the 
best course, and honours may be won by producing 
Mr. So-and-so's winner, as by showing and winning 
oneself, to say nothing of being a nice rouad sum 
the better off for the sale of the specimen. The 
rabbit fancy at various periods has looked with jealous 
eyes upon an all-round exhibitor springing up and 
carrying away the bulk of the prizes with a well-selected 
and expensive team of rabbits, but why, I am at a loss 
to see, as such 'exhibitors are the best friends to the 
working fancier ; for if the latter succeeds in producing a 
specimen of real merit, he may depend upon the ex- 
hibitor securing it, if a reasonable price will do so. 

" In my opinion it would be better for the ' fancy ' if 
there were half-a-dozen such all-round exhibitors who 
would each show their twenty specimens at every exhibi- 
tion than one hundred smaller exhibitors, as it would 
tend to bring good rabbits to a more fixed, or market 
value, 1 can, moreover, from personal experience, satisfy 
those who grumble at the all-round exhibitor that 
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be he ever so fortunate in his winnings, his balance at 
the year's end will not be great, and if he comes out with- 
out loss he is very fortunate ; indeed, it should only be 
gentlemen of means who adopt it. There are the 
* intermediate fanciers,' who breed and exhibit their 
own bred specimens in their own pet variety, and sell 
off only surplus and the poorer stock. This can be 
followed with pleasure by those who follow the hobby 
for its own sake, and do not expect any profit, and if com- 
menced and followed out in a proper way, — that is, not 
to keep too many varieties (not more than three, say), — 
many prizes may be won in the most pleasant way by 
one's own production, and the fancier need be nothing 
out of pocket. I should strongly advise any intending 
breeder^ either for sale or exhibition, on commencing, to 
select his variety and to keep to it. Very few men have 
succeeded as all-round breeders, but the most successful 
are those who have made a speciality of one, or not 
more than three varieties. It would take a breeder all 
his spare time to breed Lops well, and many are fully 
occupied with the Dutch variety alone^ but Himalayas 
and Angoras might be safely started with, or the whole 
three Silvered varieties, Greys, Creams, and Browns, 
providing a good large hutch or room is available, that 
a fairly large stock at times might be housed. There is 
no royal method of breeding perfect Silver-greys, but I 
believe greatly in strain, — that is, selected blood, — espe- 
cially for beginners, who are necessarily most prone to 
err in judgment. The great faults to look out for in a 
purchase of Silver-greys are dark heads and forefeet, 
light-coloured breasts, large ears, want of colour and 
ticking, white noses and toes, and small unhealthy 
rabbits. The best way to avoid mistakes in first pur- 
chases is to buy from a breeder who has attained success 
in the variety required, and who probably has a character 
to sustain. There are good stock and fanciers' papers 
to be obtained weekly, from which much information 
may be gleaned, containing full reports and descriptions 
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of the winners at nearly every show in the kingdom, 
besides advertisements from fanciers and breeders wish- 
ing lo sell. If you buy your stock from a stud that is 
noted for producing rabbits with the chief characteristics 
I have mentioned, you may depend upon it such stock 
has been weeded perhaps for generations from the grave 
faults of the furred tribe. Everything depends on 
the amount of money at disposal as to the first outlay 
for stock. Some fanciers will give perhaps £^zo for the 
first couple of pairs, while others are content to buy a 
few youngsters or second-rate stock, and patiently bring 
them to perfection. It is much better if specimens as 
perfect as possible be secured at first ; then they may be 
shown a few times to bring up the name of the new 
fancier in the papers, and so let other fanciers see that 
he has specimens of a type to be desired, that, when he 
has produced young ones and wishes to sell, he will not 
be a total stranger when advertising, but may be applied 
to as a fancier who has sterling stoclt. If the fancier 
' does not care to invest so much, he may buy rabbits of 
good strains that have some little faults as exhibition 
specimens, which may prove almost as valuable (some- 
times more so) in the breeding pen than the most 
perfect winners, at prices from £^\ to ^3 each. Often 
good all-property Silver-greys, a little too dark at nose, 
may be secured that will prove invaluable, as this fault 
may be easily improved in breeding, but I should be 
very chary about the other imperfections. Then as to 
shade. Much depends on the intending purchaser's 
, inclination whether he wishes to breed lights, mediums, 
or both ; but as breeding for shade requires some little 
practical experience, I will content myself with giving a 
few notes indepiendent of this, and as the breeder gels 
on he will begin to see best for himself- 

" Supposing you have secured a couple of nice does 
from a good strain, which are not too light in shade, — say 
a light and a medium, — the nest best course is to pur- 
chase a medium buck, as even and good as possible, from 
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another good stud, which you have ascertained is in no 
way related to your does ; you may fairly commence with 
these. Before mating see that your intended parents 
are in perfect coat, not moulting anywhere, or growing 
new hair, as to breed successfully a rabbit whose exhibi- 
tion value alone depends on its coat, too much care 
cannot be exercised in seeing the parents are perfectly 
sound in this respect The spring of the year is the best 
period for breeding, as rabbits are mostly moulting after 
the hottest summer months, and when they have been 
much exhibited. When the young ones are born, take 
every care that no draught or extreme cold gets to 
the nest, as these keep the eyes of the young closed, 
which, if not opened and attended to, will cause the loss 
of sight. Feed the doe well, and put a good handful 
of sweet hay in the nest every night. When three weeks 
have elapsed the young will come out to feed, and 
special care should then be taken that the troughs are 
kept perfectly clean by scalding out daily ; also the hutch 
should be regularly scraped and kept dry with fresh pine 
sawdust. Hundreds of good and valuable youngsters 
die from diarrhoea for want of these few precautions. A 
rabbitry exposed to the cold east wind will suffer from 

1 the same disease, and so will one where a too free use 

of vegetable or scouring foods is allowed. Sound oats 
and a little turnip or other vegetable in the morning, 
and at night surplus crusts and crumbs, scalded, with 

I sweet milk added, or scalded barley-meal, etc., for a 

change, in which case the milk should be placed in 
separate troughs. Barley-meal made into a stiff porridge, 

j and left till nearly cold, with a little milk, is a grand 

thing for the coats of young Silvers occasionally, but as 
a regular food is too rich, and has a scrofulous tendency. 
Young fanciers may not know that Silver-greys are black 
when bom, and for the most part keep this colour until 
the seventh or eighth week, though at from two to four 

, weeks many will be found quite grey round the nose, and 

at the seventh week this grey colour will have extended 
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to the breast, and later to the belly. This moult is 
interesting, as it gradually unveils the young rabbits, and 
leaves them at about twenty weeks old in their own 
beautiful colours, although the medium and darker shades 
do not always accomplish this wonderful metamorphosis 
fontil nearly six months old. At four months old they 
Ighould be separated, as afterward^ they are apt to fight 
each other, and if well fed will be fairly large rabbits at 
six months ; but eight or nine weeks more is required to 
place them in exhibition form, and at nine months they 
should be quite developed. I have known medium 
shades that have never loolced their best until after their 
second moult. My advice is, Never sell young Silver- 
greys until they are five or six months old (unless they 
are palpably mismarked, such as a white nose, tip, or foot), 
as you may sell the best and keep the worst if selected 
before then, but afterwards, you may pretty safely offer 
for sale, and attach prices according to value. The first 
litter, with ordinary fortune, should clear the cost of the 
parents. 

" In conclusion, I give a few items of my own breeding, 
which may interest some of my readers. My first Grey 
was an even medium shade buck, which cost a htlle over 
£,^, and I gave £,i for a light doe, which I thought 
would match him. Both were successful winners, though 
not old. I reserved a medium buck, from their first liner, 
and the year following, from their fourth Utter, a medium 
doe. I paired the youngmediumbuckwitb an adult medium 
doe I had purchased for her heavy tickings and neatness 
of ears, and reserved a young medium buck, which I 
ultmately paired with the medium doe from the fourth 
litter of the first parents, which was a gem. I had bred 
several prize winners in this experiment, but I specially 
wished to concentrate four qualities — colour, ticking, neat- 
ness of ear and evenness. I must own that my first 
litter from this pair were not what I expected, — viz., 
medium shades ; there were four, and ail of the lighter 

:rsuasion, but the evenness, neatness of ears, and ticking 
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(considering shade) were wonderful, and outweighed my 
greatest hopes. They developed, and at nine months 
old won cup, first, second, third, and fourth at the 
London Show, and were sold for ;^io, ;^8, and two for 
jQi^ respectively, the litter of four realising £^2, The 
same parents afterwards bred me medium shades, which 
realised and have changed hands at quite as high figures, 
and were nearly all great winners in the pen, and were 
undoubtedly my most successful cross. 1 have never 
cared to sell my best-bred young Silver-greys until they 
were fully developed and ready to show. I then ex- 
hibited them in the finest condition possible at one or 
two good shows, often successfully, where exhibitors 
noticed and purchased them ; and although perhaps no 
one has won more prizes in this variety than myself, I 
have offered and sold nearly all the best specimens I 
ever bred before they were twelve months old, my most 
successful winners being rabbits I have sold and repur- 
chased from exhibitors who have shown them hard, and 
travelled them too much, prematurely destroying- their 
quality and condition, but which by care I have had the 
fortune to bring back to winners of the first order,*' 

The Silver-cream. 

This, the first sub-variety of the Silver-grey, is easily 
imagined after a thorough description of that rabbit, 
as it is the same in every point except colour, for where 
the grey is blue or slate colour, the cream is, as its name 
implies, of a rich cream or fawn colour; the silvering 
is white, as in the grey, whilst the under-coat and ticking 
should be a clear rich fawn. 

The standard Creams of to-day cannot boast of a 
very remote origin, and they are, to all intents and 
purposes, a manufactured variety of scarcely six years' 
standing. The old type of Cream I alluded to in my 
notes on Greys was known before that peripd, and 
several strains of Silver-greys were noted for throwing 
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these Creams in their litters, the reason for which was 
never distinctly proved, though a warm controversy 
appeared in The Live Stock Journal about six years 
ago by breeders who were interested in discovering this 
freak. All the writers in this correspondence (though 
several tried to prove the introduction of Fawn blood 
by crossings with other varieties) will acknowledge the 
Silver-grey to be the main progenitor of the Silver- 
cream ; hence I allude to the Cream as a sub-variety. 

Very few of the old stamp were ever bred which did not 
too palpably show some of the commonest faults of the 
grey — viz., dark nose, ears, forefeet, and tail, and the 
body cblour was not of that beautiful clear shade which 
has drawn so many admirers to the Creams and FawQS 
of to-day ; in fact, Silver-creams of the old style were 
scarcely handsome enough to make headway, and but 
for the aid of a few experimentalists in the rabbit fancy, 
who went in for remodelling, the variety might have been 
still grovelling in the background almost a nonentity, 
For the beautiful specimens exhibited from 1881 to 
1883 the fancy may thank, chiefly, Messrs. G. Johnson, 
W, F. Entwistle, and R. Tomkinson, the former in the 
early days of reform, and the two latter for perfecting 
them. 

The first steps taken by these gentlemen were with 
3 view of ridding the variety of the evils derived from 
its relation to the Silver-grey, one adopting one means 
, of cross, and the other another. 

The two most successful crosses were followed up 
and made into recognised strains by Messrs. Entwistie 
and Tomkinson, the first gentleman's material for a 
cross being, I believe, the old style Cream or heavily 
Silvered-grey as good as could be secured, and a 
Belgian Hare as free from ticking and ear-lacing as 
possible, while Mr. Tomkinson's idea was the common 
Fawn rabbit instead of the Belgian Hare. Each have 
been successful tn producing a strain which now num- 
bers their thousands, winning nearly all the prizes 
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offered for this new variety during the last three or four 
years. These " New " Creams, as they were designated, 
on making their dtbuty were novel in appearance 
and really handsome, showing no traces of the old 
smutty nose or ears, but instead a beautiful clear 
cream or light-fawn colour throughout, except the belly, 
which was white. In both strains, however, there were 
faults still to breed out, such as coarseness of ear, and 
• too much light colour on flank, legs, and around the 
nose and eyes, but these were carefully overhauled by 
the original breeders, and each gentleman has shown 
specimens very near our present idea of perfection, and 
the " New " Cream at present is as numerous and popular 
as any variety, separate classes being allotted them at 
every show of note, and good specimens commanding 
from;^4 to ;^8 each. As to the success of one family 
over the other, Mr. Entwistle's strain, which were 
certainly the first to the fore, excel perhaps in depth of 
colour evenly distributed, but suffer somewhat from their 
Belgian cross in inheriting the black ticking from that 
variety to some extent, and the two strains may often 
be detected by this, Mr. Tomkinson's being especially 
clear in this respect, and more of the salmon tint of 
fawn. With the new stamp came different shades, some 
being real Creams, about equal in abundance of silvering 
to the light shade Silver-grey, while others showed 
less silvering and more of the rich under-colour which 
brought in the name ** Silver Fawns," otherwise medium 
shade Silver-creams. Both may be bred in one litter, 
but it is just a matter of fancy with the judge which 
wins in competition, providing they are equal in other 
respects. 

As long as each shade is acknowledged no schedule 
is complete without a class for each shade. There is one 
point in favour of the Silver-fawns, and that is, if you 
purchase a real cream at, say, ten months old, the 
chances are, that in six months, or after moulting again, 
it will be too light in shade to suit most judges, while 
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a fawn by the same rule, may, after one or two moults, 
become a rich Cream ; consequently this allowance should 
always be made in purchasing for exhibition purposes. 
So if the rabbit is under twelve months old, insist on 
having rich colour, either in Creams or Fawns. The 
exhibition Cream and Fawn should have the same pro- 
perties as the Silver-grey in eye, form, size, shape of head 
and ears, and quality of coat, colour alone varying. The 
common faults to look out for are white bars across the 
fore feet, too much light on hind feet and face, ears 
not sufficiently silvered, black ticking round nose, head, 
or body, and a round, compact form is very desirable ; 
the light belly colour also should not extend too far 

I upwards. 

' Points of Excellence. 

Silvering, evenly carried throughout head and eats . ao 
Colour, rich and evenly carried throughout fore and hind 

feet and round ej'es zo 

Ticking, rich fawn in Creams, deep fawn in Fawns, regular IJ 

Neatness of ears and head generally 10 

Under-colour as deep a fawn as poBsible .... 10 

Quality of coat, short and close 10 

^1" 5 

CondiUoD 5 

Sim S 

Total, loo 

For breeding Creams and Fawns it is best to have 
both well-silvered Creams and rich-coloured Fawns to 
start with, from which both shades can be produced ; 
one pair or more, according to wish ; but if they are 
good breeders and mothers, one buck and two does 
selected free from the faults I have mentioned would be 
ample to commence with, and as to the shades required, 
the variety is now on such a sound basis, that the 
breeder may manipulate this in the choice of his Intended 
parents, for they breed very true. I may add tiiat my 
most successful winners in this variety were bred by the 
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two latter fanciers I have mentioned, and my present 
breeding stock are selections from their studs. Good 
breeding Creams and Fawns may be bought at prices 
from ;^i to ;^3 each, and to sustain the colour in its 
beautiful clearness, no cross should be introduced of 
either grey or brown. All I have said on rearing Silver- 
greys will apply to this variety. 

Silver-browns. 

The second sub-variety of the Silver-grey has proved 
almost as successful as the first — viz., the Silver-brown, 
and is already bred and shown in large numbers, though 
only five years ago it was all but unknown. As a 
variety, it has made more rapid strides towards perfec- 
tion than any breed we have, and from two causes : 
firstly, because they are easier to breed up to the present 
standard of excellence ; and secondly, because its prin- 
cipal breeders have been old hands in the Silvered tribe, 
and have been happy in their selections. We must give 
most of the honour of its production to the gentlemen 
who first experimented with a view of improving the old 
Creams, for the Silver-brown was first bred in one of 
these experiments, and Messrs. G. Johnson's and W. F. 
Entwistle's crosses in this direction created this variety. 
The appearance of the Silver-brown placed between a 
Silver-grey and Silver-cream^would give most observers 
the impression that it is a simple cross between the two, 
as its colour is an admixture, or intermediate of the two, 
with about the same amount of silvering as a medium 
Grey or Cream ; and though they may be bred in this 
way, it was not the mode of the original breeders, nor is 
it a satisfactory one. There is no doubt that the new 
brown colour was first got by the Silver-grey or old Cream 
crosses with the Belgian Hare, but Mr. Entwistle after- 
wards introduced the common wild rabbit amongst his 
Silver-greys and Creams with the intention of obviating 
some of the defects found in the Belgian-bred Browns, 
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which I know answered well, securing neater ears, 
minus beading {which is a strong point in the Belgian 
Hare), shorter limbs, and more compact bodies, and 
many winning Browns now possess this wild blood to 
some extent. 

The coat of the Silver-brown is certainly " one of 
many colours," which are not easily describable on 
paper, but in a good specimen the three princii>al colours 
may be discerned without turning a hair. It has two 
colours in the under-coat besides the first, which is skin 
colour, the second being a leaden hue, not unhke the 
under-colour of the Silver-grey ; the third should be as 
rich and deep a red as it is possible to imagine ; and 
last, the silvering, which should be well interspersed with 
red-and-black ticking, the whole (short and close) pro- 
ducing a coat unrivalled for colours, unique in appear- 
ance, and most difficult to analyse. 

The Silver-brown is the only silvered rabbit which has 

I not branched into two recognised shades, the deep red, 
evenly ticked with black, being the only acknowledged 
standard, the lighter shades which have been got very 
heavily silvered with mere Silver-grey crossing not being' 
recognised, nor should they be, as they fail to possess 
the diaracteristics which make the variety what it is. 



Points of Excellence of the Silvek-brown. 

PoililS 

Colour, rich red carried thioaghout surface . 20 

Ticking, evenly distributed, r^ and black 20 
Severing, evenly diEtributed throughout face, ears, 

breast, and feet 15 

Under-colour, deep bunil red, as in the Belgian . 10 

Hare neatness of head and ears .... 10 

Quality of coat, short and close . . . . 10 



Total, 
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The commonest defects found in this variety are lack 
of colour and ticking, head, and especially ears, short of 
silvering, and white bars across fore feet, while generally 
they seem to have a tendency to breed more silvering 
and lighter colours ; but if in purchasing you obtain the 
points I have laid down, you may depend on both 
winning and breeding successfully. 

To those who have decided upon breeding this variety 
a cheap start can be made, as a very fair buck and 
couple of does may be bought for about ;^i each, and 
if they possess quality, you may depend on improvement. 
Even the first litters, with ordinary fortune, may produce 
prize winners worth from ;£2 to ^4 each. Every good 
schedule reserves a class for them, though sometimes 
with the Creams they have to share the "any other 
variety " class, where a really good specimen often wins. 

Never cross Silver-browns and Greys together with the 
idea of improving either, as their chief points differ, and 
in young Browns bred this way you lose what red colour 
you possessed in your parent Browns, and you get such 
rabbits too steely and without character. Browns may be 
improved in colour sometimes by crossing with rich 
Creams or Fawns, and any Creams or Fawns produced from 
this cross will be useful for Brown breeding, but very un- 
desirable for breeding their own colours again, so that I 
advise all beginners to keep each variety to itself, and 
not attempt this breeding back. They are very hardy, 
and multiply rapidly, so that a large breeding stock need 
not be kept 

In concluding these notes, I wish to make a few re- 
marks on the standard of points which I have laid down 
for each of the Silvered varieties ; the number of points 
I Ifitve attached as the worth of various properties may 
be criticised by some, but I have arranged them accord- 
ing to my opinions of the value of such, and endeavoured 
to give adequate points for those qualities which are most 
difficult to breed. It may be noticed that I have allowed 
very few points out of the possible one hundred, or per- 
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Pfection, for condition and size. As to the former, all 
rabbits exhibited should be in condition when shown — 
that is, fat enough to look and handle well, and not 
moulting anywhere; even in this some specimens may 
excel in bloom ; hence the points allowed would come 
to the credit of such a specimen. Size may be easily 
obtained, but extra size is not very desirable, an 8-lb. 
Silver being about the outside weight, and quality 
is often wanting in the larger ones, yet a really diminu- 
tive Silver would stand very small chance, and however 
good in other respects, would be liable to be passed over 
in any competition. As to Creams and Browns being 
" manufactured varieties," no fanciers need despise them, 
as all our crack breeds of dogs, poultry, and even cattle 
have been created by careful and studied selection and 
crossing at some time, but what I do advise is, now that 
the breeds have been made for us, and put on such a 
footing that they each breed true, let us keep each to 
itself and perfect them, instead of degenerating them by 
crossing back. 

1 would wish to call the Silver fancier's attention to 
the following — it may be old, but nevertheless useful in- 
formation, — which should always be kept in mind — viz., 
always keep hutches and eating troughs clean. Do not 
feed on too much porridge food ; frequently change, 
but let oats and vegetables or greens be the main 
foods. 

Young Silvers cannot be judged until they have got 
their full silvering, except in cases of white noses, feet, 
etc., so it is best not to sell until they have attained the 
age of five or six months. Always allow for Silvers of 
all colours moulting somewhat lighter in shade every 
moult passed through. 

Do not exhibit Silvers in boxes if you can get suitable 
hampers (wicker) with waterproof lids, as the close 
travelling box becomes so hot and vitiated in long rail- 
way journeys, as to throw the rabbit in moult, or cause 
something worse in the form of disease. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Unclassed Varieties, 

The Polish. 

This very pretty little variety of the rabbit now and 
again appears in the show pen ; however, it is so devoid 
of any particular points to breed for that it is no favourite, 
and classes are never provided for it by itself. 

In appearance it much reminds one of the Himalayan 
rabbit, and indeed, it is just the same, only it has no 
dark points. Being of no particular size, it is not of 
much use keeping it for the table ; it would make a very 
pretty addition to a rabbitry for that purpose if it were 
worth having. 

The chief points are a very pure white throughout the 
body, extra-good coat, clear red eyes, short ears carried 
very erect, and an easy, elegant shape. If shown in an 
"any other variety** class they often obtain a V.H.C., 
but they are seldom or never in the money. 

The Siberian. 

The Siberian rabbit is much after the style of the 
Angora; however, it has the dark points of the Himalayan, 
and might easily be taken for a cross between the two. 
The points in this rabbit are length and quality of wool, 
depth of colour on the dark points, short ears, clear pink 
eye, and body after the shape of a good Angora, and not 
a long sheep-shaped body, as they are inclined to have. 

The Patagonian. 

The Patagonian rabbit is a native of France and 
Flanders, rather than Patagonia. This rabbit is often 
reared in this country on account of its extraordinary 
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size. I have seen specimens which weigh as much as 
19 lb. In ajjpearance, as a rule, they are about 
as ugly as can be imagined ; the coat is a dirty-grey 
colour, and seems to hang on the body ; the shape is 
most inelegant and clumsy-looking ; the head is of a 
bullet shape ; whilst the broad, coarse ears, which show a 
tendency to droop, complete the over-grown sleepy look 

»of the animal. Of course this variety crossed with a 
Belgian Hare (which it is not altogether unlike) pro- 
duces a very first-class table rabbit. 
; 
! 
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This is a subject of no mean importance, although I 
much regret to say that but very few seem to see the 
matter in that light. The flesh of the rabbit is well 
known to be first-class meat, void of what some few say 
as to its being unhealthy and generally unsuited for 
human consumption. If such is the case, it is a very 
slow poison, for I know many a man who has lived to a 
vast extent on rabbits' flesh all his life. 

On anybody intending to start a Warren, the first thing 
to do is to select a piece of suitable ground, which in 
manj^ parts is no easy matter. As to what size to start 
with is not a matter lor me to say much upon ; however, 
anything under fifteen acres will not be found of any 
particular use, not one thing or the other. Twenty acres, 
or close upon it, is the size for a Warren. The soil must 
be of a very dry nature, and so of course that means thai 
it must be either sandy or gravelly. A flat, but not too 
exposed part of country, with little hillocks on the Warren, 
will be found the best ; a place where there is an old 
gravel pit is very good. Certain other precautions are 
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necessary ; for instance, the part selected must not be too 
open to the public, or it will be found that poachers are 
very plentiful 

Rabbits must be wired in, and to do this to any ad- 
vantage on a Warren is by no means a cheap matter. 
Netted wire, four feet wide with a small mesh, is the thing 
required ; next dig a trench all round the part which is 
to be enclosed about eight inches deep and six wide. 
Six inches of the wire must now be bent at right angles, 
and this six inches placed at the bottom of the trench 
with the ledge of the wire towards the Warren, the angle 
towards the outside. Allow the trenches to be again 
filled in, and stakes driven in to hold up the wire, of 
which there should be a yard all but two inches above 
the ground. The object of having the bent wire under 
the ground is to prevent the rabbits from scratching their 
way out under the wire, when they find that they are 
imprisoned with the wire above ground. 

What variety of rabbit to turn down depends upon the 
fancy of the proprietor ; however, no one cduld come to 
harm with a mixture of Belgian Hares and Silver-greys, 
the former being a large, strong, and healthy rabbit, and 
the latter being one of the most sturdy of rabbits. Both 
are well known for the first-class flesh properties. A 
stock of two hundred rabbits on twenty acres would be 
ample to start with. 

A Warren (without stock) may be started at about ten 
to twelve pounds an acre with ease. Warren land should 
not be more than twenty shillings an acre per annum. 

Do Warrens pay ? is an easy question to ask, but a 
very difficult one to answer, and this for many reasons ; 
for instance, say some very contagious disease were to 
appear, and go more or less all through the Warren, 
where would be the profit of that season ? Again, a 
good crop of rabbits depends quite as much upon the 
weather as does a good crop of corn, for if the weather 
be very wet during June, when most of the spring 
youngsters make their deibut^ it is sure to cause the 
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f death of very many of them ; a very dry season is also 
very bad, as the food supply is very liable Co drop off. 
A few stoats and other such vermin are capable of doing 
much more destruction than any one who does not know 
would believe. One or two professional poachers are 
apt to make more out of the \VaiTen than the proprietor 
himself. For these and other reasons a really trustworthy 
keeper with two or three trained dogs would be found 
of particular value. 
Too many people when starting Warrens turn down 
either wild rabbits only, or wi!d rabbits and tame mixed ; 
both of these are errors to he avoided. Wild rabbits, 
although used and natured to Warren life, are so small 
that it much deteriorates the value, and besides, wild 
rabbits will not breed so often as the other varieties. If 
some tame variety be turned out where wild rabbits 
' already reign supreme, battle after battle will take place, 

I all of which cannot be said to assist the owner of the 

I Warren. 

I I could with ease write on for pages on this subject ; 

I however, I will close these few remarks by assuring any- 

body that a Warren after the style I have mentioned, 
worked with a little common-sense, might be made to 
pay a very high rate of interest on the money expended 
thereon. 

The Blackerton HtrrcH. 

The following is an extract from a little work entitled 
" Rabbits as a Food Supply," by Mayor G. F. Morant 
^whose plan is now well known) ; the construction and 
working of the hutches are fully described. He says : 

" As space is not an object, we are able to give the 
rabbits plenty of room, giving the does hutches 5x2 feet 
and the young ones hutches 6x3 feet. If made larger 
they become heavy to lift; 3 feet 6 inches x r foot 
6 inches is thought a large hutch on the old plan. 

" The back, one end, and two feet of the front are of 
close boards, one end and the rest of the front and 
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the whole of the floor of wire net. That rabbits could 
be carried on this without rushing about and breaking 
their legs, we did not believe until repeated experiments 
showed us that a sense of insecurity makes them squat ; 
and though hundreds must have been moved miles, we 
have not had an accident. They soon learn to look for- 
ward to the move, and are all grazing on the young grass 
almost before they are fairly on level ground. A shelf 
projects from the closed end of the hutch, which allows 
of sufficient room for every rabbit in the hutch ; and if 
the ground is damp, they generally sit and sleep on this 
when not feeding or playir\g about. A board with a hole 
in it connects this shelf with the floor, and a false bottom 
of wood is laid under the shelf on the wire when the doe 
is expected to have young. This makes her as snug a 
nest as she could wish for, and of course the young, from 
the day they are born, move with her whenever she is 
moved. We take away this false bottom as soon as the 
young rabbits can jump on the shelf. 

" The hutches are made in pairs, the opposite ends of 
each pair being close-boarded, so that at night, or in rain 
and wind, the outside pair of each four are wheeled in- 
wards and form a square. The rabbits are then perfectly 
protected whichever way the wind blows, while they can 
be fed through the troughs at the back, and also enjoy 
plenty of light and air. We have had the hutches stand- 
ing like this for forty-eight hours at a time and the rabbits 
in perfect comfort. Of course the plan applies to any 
number of fours — twenty or four hundred — and they can 
be so placed almost as fast as two people can walk down 
the line. 

" The hutches can either be constructed handsomely 
for the garden or more roughly and cheaply for the farm, 
and every effort is being made to supply them cheaply 
and to contract for large numbers. 

**No doubt that a large profit can be made out of 
rabbits will not be believed until it has been accomplished^ 
But we know that fifty young ones in a season is a small 
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average from two does. Therefore it is not only possible, 
but highly probable, that 200 does managed on this 
natural plan would rear at least 5,000 young ones* 
These at twelve weeks old should weigh 4 lb. each, and 
with their skins be worth, at dd, per lb., £,^00, 

" Two lads can move 200 hutches and feed their in- 
habitants in an hour and a half. A wheelbarrow or small 
cart can accompany them with the food, and the value 
of the manure will well pay the labour. This seems to 
leave a large margin for profit. In winter, having plenty 
of shed room from November to February, the rabbits 
kept for breeding stand under cover, well bedded down 
with straw, and lifted from side to side occasionally for 
cleaning. They feed principally on hay and roots, and 
what they eat is scarcely noticed where there is any sort 
of quantity of these grown, but they would live as well 
out of doors if necessary." 
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